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IN political und it is common to borrow 
L metaphors from the accidents of navigation. The 
reſemblance between Great Britain and a veſſel in 


' diſtreſs, from a furious tempeſt, muſt be confeſſed 


to be ſtriking. Her poſition, together with the 
means and chance of preſervation, are rpetually 
varying. The remonſtrance that follows was written 
only in March, nor have I introduced into this 


new edition any conſiderations founded ypon 


ſabſequent events. Had it been hen poſſible to 
rouſe the majority of the rich to well- directed 
exertions, they might, I believe, have eſcaped much 


anxiety, ſuffering, and repentance. But if any 


one could flatter himſelf that it were not now too 
late, he muſt ' conclude from their conduct at the 
meetings, reſpecting the diſmiſſal of miniſters, that 
their infatuation is incorrigible, In moſt places 
they canvaſſed for the miniſter. In many they had 


_ recourſe to practices, from which, in confidence of 


their cauſe, the friends of liberty and peace reli- 


giouſly abſtained. They were even imprudent 


enough to ſharpen the ſword of injuftice againſt 
themſelves. With an inflance of this kind, the 
Author had an 1 of being accurately ac- 

| quainted. 
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quainted. It took place in the ſecond city of the 


- kingdom. There, to make ſure of his object, an 


Alderman acted as porter of the private door. There 


the Mayor refuſed to entruſt any queſtion to a meet- 


ing which ſo much pains had been taken to pack ; 

and thence was ſent, in favour of miniſters, an 
addreſs, couched in terms purporting it to be the 
deliberate and voted act of a fair public meeting. 


In that, and in other places, men of influence and 


property have endeavoured to make the people con- 
ſider diſſatisfaction with the preſent min: Ny as the 


ſame thing with diſſoyalty. Lord Forteſcue is at this 


moment advertiſing a counter-petition, * as the 
te means of removing from the character of the loyal 


< county of Devon the ſhade that may be caſt on it 


5 by miſrepreſentation.” The compliment to his 
omoter in dignity, Mr. Pitt, is doubtleſs fine ; ; 
at the loyal Earl ſeems not ſufficiently to have con- 


: fidered, . that. ſuch compliments to, miniſters. are 


always at the expenſe of kings. 
This diſpoſition of the body, conſiſting of. the 


landed, the monied, and the commercial intereſts, 
muſt have great influence on the fate of the nation. 


It deſerves the utmoſt attention from thoſe political 
ſpeculators, who, ſuppoſing that the miniſter and 


the people cannot long remain in their preſent ſitua- 
tions with regard to each other, endeavour to anti- 


cipate the nature of the approaching criſis. 


Jo a conſiderable portion of the above-mentioned 


claſs Mr. Pitt has diſpenſed honours or emoluments. 
Unleſs ſome accident that defies conjecture ſhould 
diſpoſſeſs him of his ſtation, he may depend upon 
the ſupport of theſe men and of their connexions, 
whatever may be the nature and conſequences of 
his meaſures. Should accident give him a ſucceſſor, 


they will be as immoveable by his oratory as they 


have hitherto ſhewn ee, * that of his op- 


nents. | 
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But no flateſman can bribe a whole community, 
and great favours can only be conferred on a ſmall 
proportion of individuals, For what is given muſt 
firſt be taken. | 

| While the higher ranks have gradually become 
more and more ſubſervient to miniſterial - influence, 
the political miracles of modern days have excited 
univerſal curioſity with reſpect to the ſocial relations 
that ought to ſubſiſt between man and man. 
Through the channel of curioſity, knowledge has 
flowed rapidly downwards ; and the event will pro- 
bably ſhew that the improvement of the third eftate 
has advanced faſter than the degeneracy of their ſu- 

riors. 

Knowledge renders us more ſenſible 35 reſentful - 
of injuſtice: but I conſider the promotion of union 
and co-operation among mankind as its moſt con- 

ſpicuous and certain effect. It is exactly to men in 
general what diſcipline is to ſoldiers. Its operation 
may be traced through all the ſtages of refinement, 
from the cambination of wandering ſavages againſt 
wild beaſts, to the nobleſt efforts againſt civil and 
ecclefiaſtical oppreſſion, which hiſtory records. | 

Among the facts that might be adduced to ſhew 
the improvement of the lower claſſes, the conduct of 
the ſeamen at Portſmouth is perhaps the moſt deci- 
five. Here we have ſeen a ſet of men, the leaſt 
accuſtomed to read, reflect, and act ſyſtematically, 
exhibiting the ability of conſummate politicians, and 
the moderation of the moſt chaſtiſed philoſophers, - 

Men are moved only by their ideas and feelin 
The ideas and feelings of the two grand diviſions of 
Engliſhmen are likely to move them in oppoſite 
directions. But it is in external events (of which 
the courſe is hourly changing) to give effect to the 
moral cauſes of civil diſtraction, which exiſt in ſo 
great force among us. Upon the whole, it ſeems 
not probable. that the moſt flagitious miniſter, how- 
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ever e by the corruption and puſillanimity of 

the majority among the opulent, can eſtabliſh and 
maintain a military deſpotifm. „ The machinery itſelf 
would fail him in ſo long time. 

Every one who deſires that public ſhame ſhould 

overtake public demerit, muſt lament that the diſ- 
perſion of the members of oppoſition took place ſo 
early. Two great events required full diſcuſſion. 
One was the laſt mutiny among the ſeamen; the 
other, the report of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons on 
the United Iriſhmen. 
However unwarrantable might have "WD the 
attempt of the ſailors in the Thames to take advan- 
tage of the ſituation of the country to enforce unrea- 
ſonable demands, want of vigilance and of judgment 
would probably have been made out againſt Admi- 
niſtration. It is certain that Mr. Pitt was earl 

3 of a deſire of increaſe of wages among the 
failors. On Monday, Feb. 2 1793, Mr. Brand- 
ling preſented a petition from the part of Shields, 
ſſtating, that © if the pay of able-bodied ſeamen was 
* raiſed to 408. per month, there would be no occaſion 
for impreſſing;“ and that ee the expenſe attendin 
e the impreſs ſervice would be ſafficient to defray.the 
* advance.” —* Mr. Pitt did not feel himſelf called 
upon to give any opinion on the general queſtion, 
< but, confidering the place from which the appli- 
* cation came, as well as the nature of it, and the 
« preſent exiſting circumſtances of the nation, he 
« could not confider himſelf as authoriſed to give 
_« that recommendation from his Majeſty, which 
alone could enable the Houſe to take up this 
« petition, or to adviſe his Majeſty to give any ſuch 
e recommendation.” (Debates.) Who can doubt but 
the ſentiment expreſſed in the petition was working 
in the minds of the ſailors till the affair at Portſ- 
mouth? And could not a prudent ſtateſman have 
| kept a conſtant eye upon the diſpoſition of the 


navy, 


(ww) 


navy, and anticipated all equitable demands? But 
the appointment of Lord Chatham to the Admiralty 
ſettles the queſtion of the obligations of the bukvark 
of Britain to Mr. Pitt. 1 

If a Britiſh miniſter be reſponſible for the ſtate of 
Ireland, the fact of 100,000 men leagued there 
againſt the government, is a ſtrong ground for im- 
peachment. One hundred thouſand men, capable 
of bearing arms, are the flower of not much leſs 
than a ſixth part of the Iriſh people. Every indivi- 
dual who entered into this covenant, knew that' he 
riſqued an ignominious death on the gallows, or a 
violent death in the field. And ſhall it be aſſumed, 
without inquiry, that ſo great a body could take this 
ſtep without the fault of Adminiſtration ? Perſons 
willing to promote confuſion have exiſted in all 
countries: But in none have their endeavours ſuc- 
ceeded, without the co-efficient of miniſterial folly 
or cruelty. Seditious ſentiments may have been 
diſſeminated with ever ſo much induſtry, but diſ- 
content has no where ripened into great conſpiracies 
or general inſurrections, unleſs the government 
itſelf have been conſtituted or adminiſtered ſedi. 
tiouſly. | 


WHAT SHALL THE RICH DO 


To 
BE SAFE? 


HAVE hed; i remarked, by a ſhrewd and 
ſucceſsful trader, that 4 man is onal in the next 
: warls by faith; in this, by the want of it. In whom 
you ſhall confide is ſeldom a point of flight de- 
liberation ; and, in many emergencies, you periſh 
or eſcape, according as you decide. The frowning 
aſpect of the preſent juncture, ſummons the great. 
to enter into ſerious and ſincere council with them- 
ſelves. The paſt muſt be reviſed, that proviſion 
may be made for the future. The evidence of the 
crifis is ſtrong and full. The parties concerned 
are required but to approach it with docility, and 
to fit upon their own fate, as true and uncorrupt 
Jurors, diveſted of all prejudgments. They muſt 
not forget that there is a diſpoſition indiſpentable to 
the diſcovery of political as well as phyſical truth. 
Let them be content to take themſelves only for 
what they are; ſubjects and - interpreters, not 
arbitrary comptrollers, of "the laws of nature. This 
doctrine of rhiloſoptical humility may not be very 

congenial to the temper of thoſe whom the implicit 
obedience of dependants has led to confound au- 
thority with intellect. Without it, however, all 
examination of men and things would he fruitleſs. 
And it would be perhaps leſs waſte of time to ſtudy 
* — of the ä ; that, by contem- 
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plating the calamities of imagination, they may learn 


to ſuſtain thoſe of reality with greater fortitude. 


* How are the poſſeſſors of influence to exert 


it for their own and the public fecurity? Shall 
they continue, reckleſs and paſſive, in their leading- 


ſtrings? adopt a temporiſing ſyſtem? or endeavour, 


in union with their inferiors, to obtain a change of 
men and meaſures ?” Theſe queſtions the hurricane 
of events has to-day brought full before them : yet 
a little while, and they will be ſwept out of their 
competence for ever. 

That deſperate attachment of the great, which has 
emboldened a raſh adminiſtration to embark in fo 
many deſperate ſchemes, is not wholly to be aſcrib- 
ed to favouritiſm. This weakneſs never affects 
many individuals in the fame manner. The para- 
doxical public conduct which we have fo long 
witneſſed in our wealthy countrymen is not to be 
explained by faying that they have found, for ſucceſ- 
five years, a perverſe pleaſure in humouring the 
caprices of a janto. To enable one of its members 
to chuck rupees by lacks into the pockets of his 
India dependants, and another to indulge a childiſh 
vanity, in ſhewing the world what fine things he can 
do ſor his family and friends, is not a purpoſe capa- 


ble of uniting and keeping compacted fo numerous 
4 body. 


Jam likewiſe far from im1 uting to the Britiſh 


aobility that ſelfiſhneſs, which, if we may believe 
Doctor Smith, proved fatal to the conſequence of 
their precurſors, the ancient 'barons. They do not 


take for their motto, a/l for onr/eFves, and nothing fon 


other people (Wealth of Nations, ii. 125); but hey 


doubtleis feel well inclined to Keep to themſelves 


what they have to themfelves. Idleneſs and vanity 


are not purely patrician qualities. We of plebeian 


origin have wherewithal to appreciate the convent- 
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and he who has learned but as much of the effects 


of pride, habit, and poſſeſſion, as every man may 
learn without going out of himſelf, will ſcarcely 
expect the proprietors of privilege to conſent that 
all infants ſhould be ſtarted into life upon the 
ſame footing of privilege. Does any one defcry 
Innovation about to rob his offspring, with in- 
tent to ſet up their birthright as a prize, for 


which the el ſhall have the right of entering 


the lifts? That parent will be judged to betray a 
diſgraceful want of natural feeling, if he ſtop long 
to calculate riſks, before he reſolves to oppote him- 
ſelf to the injuſtice. 

The landed commoner or country geben 1 
conſider as no leſs acutely ſenſible towards conven- 
tional reſpectability than his ſuperior in precedence. 


T ooking forward to rank, and morally aſſimilated 


to the peer, he will, in caſes of danger to hereditary 
diſtinctions, be equally actuated by ſelf- love, parental 


love, love of eaſe, of enjoyment, and pre-eminence. 


They will both agree to make the cauſe of their 
fellows in another country their own. 
Theſe fears, and this ſympathy, drew his ancient 


e adherents cloſer round the miniſter, and brought 


new crowas of followers ts his Rantlany: All were 


Lager to quell the example of civic equality in 
France. In the ſenſe of the Britiſh nobleſſe, the 


conteſt had no other object; nor, without this end 
in view, ſhould we ever, in ſpite of the vulture 
cravings of our merchants for Weſt -India prey, have 
engaged i is 

I appeal: to the paſt language and preſent per- 
ſuaſion of the affluent and the noble. lt was not 
in a ſquabble about the choice of regicides in which 
they meant to take part. That a baffled intriguer, 
intent ſolely upon bilking diſgrace, ſhould affert the 

capacity of ths in preference to that horde of levellers 


8 to maintain the relations of peace ang amity, is an 


B 2 occurrence 
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occurrence to which parallels may be found in all 
the records of ambitious hypocriſy. But Lord Fitz- 
william's numerous aſſociates in political ſentiment, 
whenever they hear expoſitions of the object of the 
war foftened down to exiſting circumſtances, muſt 
ſmile contempt upon the ſubterfuge. Each con- 

ſcious countenance muſt declare to the other— « 


Non hec 1 in foedera veni. 


: What the miniſter wiſhes i 18 plain 1 He 
would have the encouragement given by himſelf, 
and by his partners in power, to the ſtrong deſire 
and ſanguine hope of re- eſtabliſning whatever had 
been overturned in France, blotted from memory. 
No wonder——He has his ſufficient reaſons. He 
may dread left their baulked expectations ſhould 
warn his ſupporters againſt truſting for ſecurity 

to that front and thoſe tones which ſo lately promiſed 
tongueſt. It can certainly. afford him little ſatisfac- - 
tion to have the Mr. Pitt of 1703 compared with 
that Mr. Pitt, who, in 1796, ſtooped to receive, 
among the full-coiffed and long-robed governments 
af Europe, a bald, unkinged, unpriefied democracy, 
ſhorn of ever-green honours, and gay with no 
budding diſtinctions. He muſt be aware, that Mr. 
Jute whole conſequence with foreign nations and 

uture ages, depended upon ſuc ceſs in dragooning 
the French into ſubmiſſion. Four years ago, many 
a ſolitary half hour may have glided imperceptibly 
away, while he was buſy in thinking whoſe image 
would offer itſelf to the ſpectators of the victorious 
march of the confederates into Paris; heading the 
legions, eclipſing the generals, auguſt beyond 
mortality, and every moment borrowing increaſe of 
majeſty from the rekindled luſtre of à father's 
triump * Then, belike, “ his great mind,” | buoyant 


upon a balloon of viſions, © was up to the criſis he 
15 called fo act 1 in.) Ere this, « the babbler has probably 


ſubſided 


"CY 8 — 
fabſided to humbler ideas of his deſtiny ; and he 


may be ſenſible that a mock-ſtatue, exhibiting him 


among the founders of the new republic, would be 
the emblem moſt ſuitable to the eſtimation in which 
he is doomed to be held. 

The inability of adminiſtration to eruſh the 
monſter Jacous1visM having been acknowledged by 
their own moſt public acts, what courſe remains for 
the champions of the old temporal and ſpiritual 


authorities in France? Are they to ruſh on in 


blindfold conſiſtency? Or has the cauſe of ſocial 
order ſo irretrievably ſuffered in the hands of a 
| keaven-born ſtateſman, that to mention further 
efforts in its behalf. ſounds like inſulting the 1 
with their misfortunes? 

One ardent mind has been proof againſt diſcom- 
fiture, as maniacs refiſt the benumbing power of an 
arctic winter. I ſpeak of that fingular ſtateſman, 
whoſe pbrenzy has of late been regarded as pro- 
phetic, though it had uſed to paſs for the mere 
 1ymptoms of vulgar mental diſorder. All true 
Britons are adviſed by this, their oracle, to tend at 
every hazard for the ſame point, ſtriking, however, 
into a new road, but following the old guides; as if, 
after all, their fidelity and intelligence were nothing 
to be queſtioned. 

From the conſtancy with which the nation ſuſ- 
tained the difficulties of an eighteen years war againft 
Louis XIV. our undaunted veteran infers the rea- 
ſonableneſs of perſeverance. We know what was 
the noble incentive of our forefathers: nor ſhall I 
_ waſte a moment in inquiring whether the people 
can be inſtigated by the zeal of liberty to ſecond the 
views of the preſent miniſtry at the hazard of life 

and fortune. I will only try how the precedent 
applies in another way. A magnanimous monarch, 
we are told, formed a vaſt deſign * on true mechanical © 
Principles,” *. His workmanſhip did not diſgrace his 
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vonceptions. The machine, as long as its powers 
were needed, went on by the impulſe it received 
from its inventor's hand. So much for WILLIAM, 
the monarch. Next comes WILLIAM, the miniſter. 
Under his ſuperintendance, the machinery of the 
Rate ſeems clogged; and ready to run into diſorder. 
The public concerns have little of the exterior 
of proſperity. Hence we feel diſcouraged ; but 
we are perhaps diſcouraged by deceitful appearances. 
Strict ſearch: may diſcloſe grounds for expecting 
final ſucceſs. There are undertakings, and thoſe not 
the leaſt lucrative, where the returns at the outſet. 
are {mall, becauſe the judicious application of labour 
and capital has enſured ample future compenſation. 
Our advocate for confidence is doubtleſs prepared 
to ſhew, that the ſtate engineer, in whoſe behalf 
he pleads, has completed his works in a maſterly 
manner, and that only a little further advance is 
waging to put them properly in motion. 

This is the only method of arguing which his 
ſide of the queſtion admits; by no other, if they 
have only a legal lot of diſcretion, | can thoſe wt 
have to find means be made to reſt ſatisfied with 
bim who undertakes to find method. Let us ee 
how the point is handled : | 

% Through the falſe policy of th 5 e war, the n 
till has been worſe than wſeleſsly employed to conduct 
the greateſt military apparatus.” * The whole has been 
but one error.” Ilie war ought not to have been a 
war of calculation.” ** It was matter of choice z yet 
the enemy was attacked where he was invincible ; ; ſpared 
where he was ready to diſſolbe by his ' own internal 
 Hforders.” Our plan was neither good for offence 
e207 defence.” * They (we) adopted a plan of war, 
agamſt the ſucceſs of 1 there was ſomething little 
p of mathematica! demonſtration.”  ©* They (we) 
adted through the whole, as if _ wiſhing the con- 
- JO of Savobin power.” b 

Suc 


6 | 

Such, according to their ableſt and heſt - paĩd ad- 
vocate, is our Britiſh directory in council. Their 
magnanimity and wiſdom have entitled! them to 
equal applauſe in debate. The preſent miniſtry, 
| fays Mr. Burke, “ throw: the light only on one fide of 
their cauſe.” —** They never entered into the peculiar 
and diſtinctive character of the war. They: ſpoke nei 
ther to the underſlanding,, nor the 1 Cold as ice 
rthiemſelves, they could never kindle in our breafts a ſpark 
of that zeal which is neceſſary to a conflict with an 
adverſe zeal.” The ſound majority of the nation 
have never 2 much d as had the queſtion fairly flated 
to them.” | 
By fo diſcordant a tune no liſtener can be ſimple 
enough to be piped into a perſuaſion. that, under 
this adminiſtration, & what has been loft in the feld, 
in the field may be regained.” Dramatic writers, af- 
ter exhibiting a ſtripling, profligate and thought- 
leſs, through more than four acts, ſometimes diſ- 
miſs us, with his ſudden transformation, into the de- 
cent, ſtaid maſter of a family. And ſo much has 
been allowed to poctic licence. But there exiſts a 
fenſeleſs prodigality, which it is not poſſible to con- 
ceive corrected into thriſty wiſdom. The inſtant 
converſion of Mr. Pitt and his accomplices into a 
cabinet capable of reſcuing us from the ſtate to 
which bloed and treaſures laviſned for ſupport of. 
| the Jacobin ſyſtem” have reduced us, ſtands conſpi- 
euous among the een of prodigy that _—_ 


imagination. 

Exhortation, therefore, is vain. The great will 
concur no more in a ſyſtem of hoſtilities directed 
to the overthrow of republicaniſm. The frantic 
paroxyſm is paſt. - But who can tell by what fatal 
torpor it is to be ſucceeded? They who refuſe the 
precipice, by allowing themſelves to ſlide: down the; 

ope, may equally. get into the gulf which lies at 
the bottom of both. There, is a ſyſtem leſs out- 


rageous, 
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n but not leſs ruinous, than e 
war; and into this I fear leſt the favourites of for- 
tune ſhould be betrayed by the joint operation of 
habit, attachment, and example. Thoſe who 
know any thing of the higher orders in ſociety 
know their general impatience of continued atten- 
tion. Have they ſerious buſineſs? It muſt be 
brought before them prepared for inſtant diſpatch : 
to diſentangle its perplexities would be too trou- 
bleſome. They cannot be put out of their lazy, 
pick-tooth mood. Their agent always ſees a fine 
fertile field of fraud open before him. And to 
theſe ſame votaries of indolence the miniſter is 


only a ſteward, with more repulfive reckonings. 


Him, therefore, they audit with lefs awakened ear, 
and he finds his facility of impoſition as much 


greater as his concerns are larger than thoſe of the 


private ſteward. 

Again, ſufferings we have neither experienced, 
nor ſeen excite in us but a lukewarm ſympathy. 
The mourning of decency reſolves itſelf into a pro- 
ceſs of the art of dying: the pity of decency is an 


affair of words. Twenty thouſand poor families 


ſtarved, an unknown and countleſs rabble killed 
off, without interruption to their enjoyments, will 


have no ſyſtematic influence on the conduct of the 


maſs of the affluent, however well they may be 
diſpoſed. Except in individuals of reflection more 
than commonly exerciſed, the ſmalleſt oppoſite 
paſhon will be more than a counterbalance for com- 
miſeration. To the reſt, the idea of the execution 


| of a miniſter will be a thouſand times more ſhock- 


ing than all this'miſery, and all this carnage. 

The caſe of a former war miniſter is in the me- 
mory of many, in the knowledge of all. Regard 
to human ſafety does not eafily run into over-deli- 
cacy. When a domeſtic animal is by chance the 
death of mh member oy” a 3 1 is, very pro- 


2 Perly, 
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perly, put for ever out of fight, though moral 
turpitude be not imputable to the brute creation. 
After the American war, how did this protective 
feeling operate as' to Lord North? I know not 
whether it be true that he was from the firſt averſe 
to that diſaſtrous enterpriſe ; but, when it had 
become deſperate, he perfiſted in it with an obſti- 
nacy againſt which there ought ſurely to be ſome 
ſafeguard for men's lives as much as againſt malice 
aforethought. The moſt guilty motives were aſ- 
figned to his conduct. Mr. Burke, I think, charged 
the miniſtry with perſevering to ſhed blood, merely 
becauſe they could not make peace and continue a 
miniſtry. Lord North, notwithſtanding, was brought 
to no account; no brand was. ſet upon him; the 
name of a private criminal excited more horror; 
nay, he carried with him out of office every 
thing but miniſterial influence. He went into re- 
tirement, not into diſgrace; he ſtill held his head 
high in the ſenate; and, what in an ancient hiſto- 
rian would appear incredible, after all the havoc in 
which he had borne ſo principal a ſhare, he en- 
joyed, perhaps, more conſideration than any Britiſh 
ſtateſman. How great was his conſequence in Mr. 
Fox's judgment, while the gaſhes he had inflicted 
on his country were ſtil] uncloſed, appeared from. 
the famous coalition. | 
From Lord North's example, I conclude that 
the great, in ſpite of ſome interruption to their en- 
joyments from the prevailing alarms, will, in ge- 
neral, feel no active or laſting indignation againſt 
Mr. Pitt. However they may diſtruſt or condemn 
the miniſter, they will ſtill ſcreen the man. He 
will defire time either to frame new pretexts for 
continuing in office, or to compoſe his ſkirts as he 
retreats. In either caſe, whatever be the danger 
of temporiſing, he will _ no caule to * 
. | . 0 
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of want of complaiſance on the part of his old ſup- 
porters. | | | 


On a ſuperficial review of our hiſtory, it may be b 
vainly ſuppoſed, that peace and war are for ever to 


ſucceed each other like the ſeaſons: the ſummer of 
peace, as if by a natural neceſſity, regularly repair- 
ing the ravages of war. Treachery lurks even un- 
der the example of the American war. The iſſue 
with regard to America failed to make us pauſe over 
the difficulty of forcing laws upon an unwilling 
people. The iſſue with regard to ourſelves may 


render us too little ſenſible to the danger of having 
once more engaged in a fimilar adventure. A 
familiar ſpirit is ſaid to have admoniſhed Socrates 
from wrong. Some people have internal feelings, 


by which they can judge with how much of active 
and paſlive fortitude the determination to be free 
can inſpire others. 'The heart of Mr. Pitt does not 
appear to have been 4% ſuſceptible of theſe feel- 
ings than that of Lord North; nor in his ſucceſ- 
five military meaſures has he been more unfortu- 
nate or unwiſe. But what a difference in the ab- 
ſolute and relative circumſtances of the two na- 


tions, againſt which theſe two politicians have had 


to contend! We cannot imagine the tranſatlantic 
conſtitution to partake ſo much of aſbeſtos, that no 


provocation could inflame the love of liberty into 


ambition and vengeance. But as the two parties 
viewed the deſigns of the Britiſh cabinet, the Ame- 
ricans would feel rather leſs indignant. For to tax 
unrepreſented colonies 1s ſomewhat a leſs violent 


proceeding than to conquer and divide a great inde- 


pendent ſtate. This laſt is the greateſt of politi- 
cal injuries, aggravated by the greateſt of inſults. 
The French may have been falſely, but they ſeem 
to have been generally perſuaded, that a worſe than 
Poliſh outrage was deũgned them. What has been 


done 


> 


We þ 


done to draw this ſting that rankles in their minds? 
| We entered no proteſt againſt the eagle of Valen- 
* ciennes. Even the treaty of Pilnitz has not been 
publiſhed by authority; yet its publication, if it 
contain no article of this flagrant tendency, would 
have gone far towards generating amicable ſenti- 
ments, 

America, whatever might have been her inclina- 
tion, was not in a ſtate to paſs from defence to of- 
fence; ſhe had no means of putting in force the 
barbarous law of retaliation ; we had but to with- 
draw, and the conteſt was at an end; there were 
hardly two parties to a pacification. The other 
contending powers defired but the diſunion of the 
daughter from the parent ſtate. With the French, 
war was far from having loſt that character under 
which it exhibited itſelf a century ago, when it was 
a ſummer ſport for the grand monargue. 

There are, I think, four alternatives between 

which our preſent ſituation permits us the choice : 

1. We may call back the miniſtry, as it is at this 
moment conſtituted, to the original purpoſe of hoſ- 
tilities, which was nothing leſs than the uncond- 
tonal ſubmiſſion of the republicans. 

2. We may exert ourſelves to promote the ſubſti- 
tution of diſciples of the ſchool of Burke, in the 
room of the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and certain of his colleagues. Thoſe who have 
been rendered 


% fiercer by deſpair” 


have no excuſe, but in the infirmities of declining 
years, for forbcaring to call the MASTER himſelf 
into a ſituation to help to make good what he pro- 
poſes. 

We may acquieſce in the part to which we 
are reduced, when we defire a change of the wind. . 
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We may fit quiet, wiſhing that things would come 


round. =? BN 

Upon the reſpective eligibility of theſe meaſures 
it would be waſte of words to ſay more. It remains 
to ſtate and examine the fourth alternative. 


- 


4. We may beſtir ourſelves againſt the miniſtry 
with as much alertneſs as if we had to reſcue all 


we hold dear from a building in flames. FP 
I know not how it fares with others, who, when 
the rulers took council together, and the mullitude were 
TAUGHT 0 imagine a vain thing, foreſaw and fore- 
told the diſaſters that were preparing. For myſelf, 
I can neither feel nor expreſs myſelf with equal 
warmth. Is it that ſome minds are touched to 
the quick by enormities detected in the meditation? 
Is indignation a feeling which cannot maintain itſelf 
long in its original force? Or is it blunted by con- 
tempt for the authors of evil, when their machina- 
tions have been blaſted? Every juſt prognoſtic 
muſt be followed by more or leſs of ſelf- approbation. 
Can ſelf-approbation ſoften us towards the betrayers 
and deſtroyers of mankind ?—He that fimply deſired 
to ſave the unwary may have yet a more cogent 
reaſon for ſtating calmly the evils of which he had 
forewarned with vehemence. He may know that 
the contrary exerciſe of rhetoric is often but the 
triumph of malignity over diſtreſs; and he can never 
ſuppoſe words capable of conveying ſo exact an 
idea of phenomena as the ſenſes themſelves. 


I The public condition is, in moſt caſes, a ſuffi- 
cient teſt of the ability of thoſe who have long ma- 
naged the public concerns. To compare Great 


Britain as it is, with Great Britain as it was, requires 
no labour of reſearch. The diſtinguiſhing cir- 
cumſtances are obvious to ſight : and they are with- 
in a narrow field of viſion. We had a commerce 
uch as human induſtry had never before created; 

we had unbounded credit; a revenue increafing ; a 


1 N | public 
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no more as 


public debt deciding; BE capable (under wiſer 


management) of a rapid reduction; ſpecie was 
driven in to us from all parts of Europe. The re- 


pute of the paper of the Bank of England was not 
only untarniſned by ſuſpicion, but its notes were 
often preferred to caſh. We had attained that prof- 


perity which, to politicians by profeſſion, is the ſu- 
preme good; and which the political philoſopher 
may regret, when it is redeemed by no diffuſed and 
popular bleſſings. In a rapid decline of five years, 


our great ſtaple manufactories have been reduced 


almoſt to ſuſpenſion ; the merchant is ſaddened b 

the blank proſpect of full and undiſturbed ware- 
houſes; the new orders are inſufficient for that 
halt-ſtarved remnant of workmen, whom unwhole- 
ſome climates and the ſword have not yet deſtroyed. 
The languid movement of commerce 1s principally 
forced by the pernicious ſtimulus of war; ſpecie is 
diſappearing ; credit expiring ; the circulating ca- 
pital dwindling ; the fixed capital threatened with 
dilapidation ; the apprehenſion of that laſt of all 
evils to a commercial people, a forced paper cur- 
rency, gaining ground; the prolongation of the 


war next to impoſſible; peace difficult to obtain; 


and, at this critical moment, our neareſt and moſt 
remote . dependencies are in a ſtate of progreſſive 


_ diſcontent, threatening civil diſturbances. The wiſh 


for an aſylum, has croſſed the mind of many a father 
anxious for his family; and corps of volunteers are 
forming at home, avowedly, among other purpoſes, 


to protect property and perſons againft plunder and 
outrage. That precious inheritance which eve 
Engliſhman derived from the exalted reputation of 


his couutry, is e gone. We ſhall rank 


4 lords of ww kind.” . 


On the firſt report of republican ſueceſſes, nice 
obſervers of the emotions muſt have ſeen the fluſh of 


patriotic 
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-patrioticfellow-feelingoverſ] pread the cheek ofthemoſt 
loyal emigrant. The achievements on the frontiers 


have almoſt effaced the crimes committed by the 


baſe aſſaſſins of the capital. In theſe circumſtances, 
we have a ſure omen of the eſtimation in which the 
two nations will in future be held. Henceforward, 


whenever they meet on a neutral ſoil, the French- - 


man, inſtead of giving way as formerly, will think 
himſelf entitled to elbow our countryman. Engliſh 
aſcendancy depended not on any thing peculiar to 
the climate. It may be gained by any people, whoſe 


powers are not palſied by ſome ſpecies of tyrannical 


reſtraint. It will be loſt wherever councils are fol- 
Jowed like thoſe which have prevailed in Britain for 
the greater part of the laſt thirty years. 
We have here no ſhort catalogue of calamities ; 
and they come too near to thoſe, in whoſe deſcrip- 
tion, when they afflicted France, the miniſter and 
his favourers loved to riot. Added to this, we have 
an adverſary lynx-eyed to diſcern, and ſwift to 
ſeize her advantages: an adverſary that has juſt 
converted her forced paper into ſpecie, her enemies 
into allies, her anarchy into order. We have a 


miniſtry with whom nothing has been more familiar 


\ 


than declarations of fatisfaction, all the time the 


affairs of the two countries have been in full ſtraight- 


forward ſpecd to the points they have reſpectively 
attained. - 


' Theſe groſs facts will ſatisfy every fincere inquirer. 


It is ſcarce neceſſary he ſhould be told how often 


the conductors of our affairs have rejected the invita- 


tions of opportunity to maintain or, to reſtore peace. 


What happened fifteen years ago muſt immediately 
happen again. The people will become univerſally 
perſuaded, that the preſent men are not the men either 


for a peace ſyſtem or a war ſyſtem. To this perſuaſion 
will ſucceedjuſt aſtoniſhment, how individuals poſſeſſ- 


ing certain talents with means of information, could 


Con- 


a — 


C 1s } 
conceive the ideas on which the authors of this train 
of misfortunes have - proceeded ; and how millions, 
of rational beings could tamely behold their deareſt 
intereſts entruſted to perſons capable of ſuch wild 
conceptions, and enterpriſes ſo inſane. 
The principal departments of ſtate are filled by 
perſons of three deſcriptions. Among the laſt ap- 
Pointed, one man only flands forward with preten- 
fons. Mr, —— is diftinguithed chiefly by intem- 


perance of mind. His language, when his aſſociates 
are not obliged to condemn him to ſilence, breathes 


the genuine ſpirit of cannibaliſm ; and it is difficult 
not to ſuppoſe that he could feaſt with pleaſure 
upon the heart of one whom he ſhould be pleaſed 
to ſtyle a Jacobin, provided the culprit belonged to 
the number of his ancient friends. His paſſions, 
ungovernable as they may ſeem, do yet in reality 
ebb and flow at another's nod. Notwithſtanding 


his furious and indiſcriminate invectives, it is ſcarce 


a matter of doubtfu} hiſtory that he was an ap- 
proving ſpectator of the early ſcenes of the revolu- 


tion in France. We are certain that he is the au- 


thor of no meaſure that any man might not have 
conceived, waking or aſleep. Charity will diſmiſs 
him, with a wiſh that his laſt moments may not be 
haunted by the ſpectre of the gallant 
by a train of butchered emigrants. 


Upon the whole ſecond diviſion, hiſtory had pro- 


nounced. Their names were committed to ever- 
laſting memory; for they figured among the pro- 
jectors and conductors of the war againſt our 
American colonies. Was it from diſſatisfaction 


with the diſtinction they had already obtained, that 


they gave once more the reins to ambition? With- 
out doubt, their avarice of fame muſt at length be 


ſatiated. They have been favoured beyond the lot 


of their fellows. The varied annals of mankind 


ſurniſh no inſtance where a Knot of politicians have 


been 


, eſcorted 


E 


been permitted by fate to advance ſo far in a ſecond 
career, after completing, as they completed, the firſt. 

'The people ſeem never to have repoſed in theſe 
| ſages the confidence which talents, joined to ex- 
perience, commonly command. It was as if they 
enjoyed power by public connivance rather than 
public deference. If it be true that the moſt ſecret 
thoughts are drawn forth by the power of wine, it 
muſt be moſt true of thoſe who have: been leaſt 
practiſed to difſemble. Yet in 1793, when the 
multitude, ' intoxicated with liquor and with lies, 
diſturbed all the echoes of the kingdom with cries 


for war, did any one hear the names of Jenkinſon 


or Wedderburne, of Eden or Dundas, pronounced 
| with applauſe or expectation ? 

All hopes reſted upon a man, comparatively 
raw in every concern of ſtate, and abſolutely a no- 
vice in the conduct of war. On Mr. Pitt, confi- 
_ dence was originally beſtowed; and to bim, as far 
as the miniſtry at preſent enjoy confidence, they owe 
its continuance : he, therefore, becomes the great 
object of attention in the preſent ſtage of our in- 
quiry, Should it appear that the origin of his ex- 
tenfive popularity was extraneous, or independent 
of merit and ſervices, and that his faculties of heart 
and head are in unifon with the diſtreſſes of the 
ſtate, it would be no longer problematical to whom 
we are to lay the diſaſters we endure, and the dan- 
gers we dread. a 

Divines have been at pains to A Beate the fitus- 
tion of the human race on the appearance of the 
Meſſiah.— The ſtate of Britain, towards the cloſe 

of the American war, requires no elaborate de- 
ſcription. The deluded, injured, and almoſt de- 
PURE» inhabitants had long been panting for a 
eliverer. What is there ſtrange, when a people, 
thus diſpoſed, are tranſported beyond prudence by 
the firſt 81 of — ? Lets than a deſcendant and 
I | | a name- 
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a nameſake of their idol, Cnarnau, with the ſha- 


dow of his father's talents, would, at ſuch a mo- 
ment, ſooth their ſufferings, and diſpel their ap- 
prehenſions. If they yielded to firſt ſpecious ap- 


Pearances, they only committed an act of prect- 


pitancy, againſt which neither the leſſons of hiſtory 
nor the actual experience of calamity have been 
ſufficient to warn the maſs of mankind. The abuſe 


of credulity, ariſing in part from goodneſs of heart, 


ſerves but to deepen the guilt of ambition; as we 
abhor an aſſaſſin the more for murdering a traveller, 
who, at a dangerous pals, too eaſily accepts his 
proffered protection. 5 el 

_ + The nature of language ſhould render us fearful, 
leſt we deceive ourſelves or others when we employ 
general terms. There are few terms more fallacious 
than ability, when it is uſed alone. In many caſes, 
the poſſeſſor of certain endowments or acquirements 
is aſſerted or denied to be able; and the diſpute be- 
comesinterminable, leſs for want of facts, than for want 
of a previous ſettlement of the preciſe import which 
the word 1s to bear on the occaſion. This ambiguity 
is the perpetual plague of political diſputants. 
Some powers of mind and body are far from im- 


plying other powers. There are even powers from 


which you may with confidence infer, that the poſ- 
ſeſſor is deficient in certain other powers. There is 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe, becauſe a pailenger on board 
is an able dancer on the ſlack rope, that he is fit to 
take the helm when the ſhip is in diſtreſs. - The 
chances are much againſt your ſcullion being clever 
at her needle ; her occupation will make her hands 
too clumſy, : | by 

Mr. Pitt, beyond queſtion, poſſeſſes abilities. 
His ſuperior excellence, at leaſt one of his great ex- 
cellencies, conſiſts in a good arrangement of words, 


accompanied by a good utterance. The laſt qua- 
lifies, to a certain degree, for the ſtage; in no re- 
Wes D ſpe. 
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ag In all reſpects be muſt be the opps- 
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fpe& for the council-board. It will not be con- 
tended, that there exiſts a law of nature, which 
_ the rival of Mrs. Siddons the oy ns of 
ly. 
The voluble recitation of — own thou ghts is 
but a ſemi- theatrical talent. The art, though un- 


known as a ſeparate art in this age, flouriſhed in 


Greece; and the more its profeſſors, the Sornisrs, 
came to be known, the leſs were they and their art 
eſteemed. If it be defirable to eſtimate rightly = 
character of a man who has played ſuch a 

among his countrymen as Mr. Pitt, this dete 


fact is of great importance. 


Were the difficult art of walking: of no more 
general uſe than ſinging, it would not be more 


common. It is not neceſſary to the maintenance of 
many people, that they ſhould carry on the two 
proceſſes of ſpeaking and thinking, with uniform 


celerity, long together. But almoſt all men, ex- 
cept idiots and incurable ſtammerers, may be taught 


this knack; as certainly, not, perhaps, ſo ſpeedily, 


as to move harmonically to ſounds, or to work a 


| hand-faw and whiſtle. To touch with dexterity 


two rows of notes on the harpfichord would, in 
all probability, be found to require more applica- | 
tion; A difference, without doubt, would appear 
in the attainments of different Gholars: but not ſuch 


as to deſerve to be GEES? in delegatin g an im- 


portant national truſt. 
Your pupil, if he have $o- glaring external or 
internal blemiſn, may not only be expected to be- 


come a proficient in declamation, but, as a colla- 
teral benefit of his education, he will probably ac- 


quire propenſities of no mean effect in civil inter- 


courſe. He will come forth among mankind, oſten- 


tatious, ſubtle, overbearing, and ſelfiſn; or, at 
leaſt, fully prepared to make any 22 in theſe 


hte 


4 
fite—T do not ſay of the philoſopher, for the title 
is become opprobrious—but of him who, in fin- 
cerity, ſeeks the truth, and communicates what he 
believes. 1 : 

It is his care o. to ſpeak, not what to think. 


In qualifying himſelf to harangue for any length 


ot time upon either fide of any queſtion, he is la- 


bouring preciſely to become double-tongued. He 


will have profited little by the diſcipline to which 


he has ſubmitted, if it have not rendered him dex- 


terous in enſnaring the incautious. This famili- 
arity with fraud is of itſelf dangerous; and every 
thing here conſpires to favour its debaſing opera- 
tion. By perpetual endeavours to infuſe opinions 


into others, he eſtabliſhes the habit of referring all 
their feelings to himſelf. To him, therefore, man- 


kind will be eftimable, odious, or indifferent, ac- 
cording to the attention they ſhall pay the object 
towards which he takes ſo much pains to draw their 
regard. Nor can we ſuppoſe that he will feel diſ- 
inclined to meaſures which may force the appear- 
ance, when he finds he cannot win the reality. It 
1s not an indifferent circumſtance, that every diſplay 
of oratory muſt be perſonal. He who can exhibit 
bis powers, without the neceſſity of witnefling the 
effect, incurs, in a much leſs degree, the hazard of 
a corrupt mind. For human frailty will ſubmit to 
unremitting temptation; and, at length, no arti- 


fices will be left uneſſayed by the performer to fur- 


priſe the judgment of his audience. Then Vanity 
receives the ſubmiſſions of her ſlave. Then ſhe 
burns her mark into his mind; and, for a daily 


taſk, aſſigns him the fabrication of gins and traps to 


catch the applauſe of fools. 


To this reaſoning, the example of the modern 


advocate will be oppoſed. But the ſtudies of the 
modern advocate are as little calculated to form him 
to the reſemblance of the ancient ſophiſt, as to render 

1 85 | D 2 him 
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him a difintereſted lover of truth and juſtice. The 
ſophiſt was free to linger on the ſmooth and flowery 
lawn of a common topic; and he could range the 
wilds of paradox at will. But in our courts and 
cauſes. there are checks upon the wanton excurfions 
of eloquence. In the ſchools of ſophiſtry all was 

Thadowy and fictitious. But in atteſtations, prece- 
' . dents, and ſtatutes, there is ſomething ſolid, by 
which to fix the underſtanding, and to hold it to 
moorings. _ 

Rhetorical trimmings appear ill to ſait the mind 
that is dreſſed in the ſad and ſolemn garb of law. 
Our lawyers are not often poets, or fine writers ; 
their ſtudies do 'not ſeem exceedingly compatible 
with a taſte for the elegancies of literature ; nor, 
in fact, when they ſpeak, are they found much to 
excel ordinary men in the talent of trundling the 
round and poliſhed period * over the tongue. 

Mr. Pitt's accompliſhments. and defects unite to 
declare how much the dangerous art of declamation 
muſt have been the object of his early aſſiduity. 
His lips ſeem never touched by the hallowed fire of 
genius. No ſentiment ſtrikes you as if projected by 
natural energy of mind. I know not how many 
: weeks or months the hours he has harangued, 
added together, would make. But if, with ſuch 
abundant opportunities, he be the only celebrated 
ſpeaker, from whom have iſſued none of thoſe bril- 
liant or profound fallies which nations delight to 
repeat, the fact will ſhew how much the mechanical 
predominates over the mental 3 in his 
orations. 

You go along with him to the mig of an intri- 
| cate period. You tremble for his grammar; but 
your apprehenſions are premature. The moſt ex- 
pert artiſan has not a hand ſurer than his tongue. 


* Mellitos a globulos. 


This 
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This aptneſs can be no other than the reſult os con- 


tinually reiterated efforts. His father, perhaps, 
knew not how to elevate and enlarge his concep- 


tions; but he was able, and it is not to be doubted 


ut 4g was earneſt, to beſtow on the ſon whom he 
deſtined to figure in debate, that part of eloquence 


which confiſts in aſſortment of words, 1n well | 


taſhioned phraſes, and in tones. 
By an acquaintance and a cloſe obſerver of the 
late Lord Chatham T have heard. it- ſaid, that he 
himſelf ſubmitted to read the Engliſh dictionary fix 
times over. I think it was after he had acquired 
ſome diſtinction in the Houſe of Commons. It 


is not neceſſary for me to make an application of the 
anecdote. 


To ſolid men of buſineſs all this care of 88 


would appear frivolous. They know that whatever 


is worth ſaying can be „ in few and 
unculled words. The obſervation of mankind has 


not only taught them, that a ſupple tongue has no 
neceſſary connexion with effective talents ; but that 


it ought to render a man ſuſpected, as well with | 


regard to his integrity as his efficiency. Oilineſs of 


_ articulation, accompanied with a diction of ſtudied 


ſoftneſs, they reckon among the ſureſt ſigns of an 
incapable impoſtor. It is a ſyren fong, which men 
are ſeldom found to learn, but that they may over- 


reach others in matters of truſt, dealing, or opinion. 


I know that there will be perſons infatuated 
enough to rely for an exception upon the very claſs 


of examples, where, for a hundred reaſons, the rule 
is likely to hold moſt ſtrictly. No one, however, 


can pretend that a man's fluency goes any way 
towards proving his fitneſs for adminiſtering public 
affairs; and if it do not, where reſts the proof of 
Mr. Pitt's fitneſs? What would have been his 
conſequence, if this fluency had never cauſed him 
to be didinguithed? 

When 
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When Mr. Pitt entered into public life, he found 


a Houſe of Commons at war with public opinion. 


But as the payment of the intereſt of the funded 


debt is a nearer and more comprehenſible good than 


the purity of one branch of the legiſlature; ſo the 


failure of public credit was an evil much more gene- 
rally dreaded than an unfaithful repreſentation. 
Mr. Pitt did what was to be done—ad captandos 
gnimos. And thoſe whom he diſguſted by his decla- 
mations upon the dangerous conſtitution of the 
Houfe of Commons, he conciliated by his homilies 
upon national thrift. On the ſtrength of plans 
projected by Lord Shelburne, and of private com- 
munications from Dr, Price, he ſet up forthwith for 
a practitioner in finance; and it is eaſy to under- 
Rand how, by aſſuming this double part of fnancier- 
"reformer, he would obtain credit both for prudence 
and for principle. | 
The two-faced idol did not, however, remain 
long in its original ftate. The injuries of a few 


years defaced one of the countenances: the pious 


credulity of the people taught them to cloſe their 


eyes when they approached the other; and till lately 


they believed that it continued entire *. 9 8 
We cannot wonder, and it is not worth while to 
be chagrined, at the obſtinacy of a paſt delufion. 


In an affair of accompts, very few will have con- 


* Mr. Burke has ſtooped with the vulgar in adoration of this 


propitious Fiscal Janus. If any thing defenſive in our do- 


treftic ſyſtem can ſave us from the diſaſters of a regicide peace, 
he (Mr. Pitt) is the man to fave us. If the finances, in Gab a 
caſe, can be repaired, he is the man to repair them.” (Reg. 
Peace, p. 135-)—Mr. Burke is the ableſt poſture-maſter of propo- 
fitions I know. He uſually amuſes his readers and himſelf with 
placing every opinion, of which he is at the moment convinced, 
in a variety of attitudes. From the little pains he takes to ſhew 
off this popular. error, I conclude we may be certain that he 
picked it up out of pure complaiſance, becauſe be happened to 
meet with it on his road, 7 REO | : 


ſtancy 
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ſtancy to ſubmit to a laborious examination of the 


merits of men and things. Otherwiſe we need not 


have waited for the ſtoppage of the Bank to under- 


| ſtand what obligations we were under to him on the | 


ſcore of public credit. 

In 1793, foon after a reperuſal of the en of 
Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on his revival of the ſcheme of a 
finking fund, I met with Mr. 8 , a Spaniſh 
gentleman, a great maſter of the pencil; 1 pro- 
poſed to him a ſubject for the exerciſe of his art, 
ſuggeſted by a 0 5 of the ſpeech with the 
proſpect of public affairs. Soon afterwards he ſent 
me a neat deſign, in which the following are the 


principal figures: in the centre ſtands a column, 


ornamented with death's heads, and ſurrounded by 
analogous emblems of diſaſtrous war, as torn 
ſtreamers, and broken gun carriages; on the right 


is a naked and hungry rabble; on the left, a crowd 
of ſtock-brokers and monied - intereſt men. At ſome 


diſtance ſtands a ſolitary figure fixed in aftoniſh- 
ment at the inſenſibility of this groupe to their 
danger from the falling of the broken ſhaft, which 
is ſeen inclined towards their fide. The inſcription 
is as follows: I AM UNCOMMONLY HAPPY ro FLAT= 
TER MYSELP THAT MY NAME MAY BE INSCRIBED 
UPON THAT FIRM COLUMN NOW ABOUT TO BE RAISED 
TO NATIONAL FAITH AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

I need not now expatiate on Mr. Pitt's financial 
knowledge, as it has been exhibited with regard 
both to Engliſh or French affairs. The events in 


the two countries have doubly decided his reputa- | 
tion. If his adminiſtration furniſhed no correpond- _ 


ing facts, theſe would determine hiſtorians, in ſum- 


ming up his character, to repreſent him as Pprefummg | 


and fallow, % 

From the doctrines reſpecting the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which he has at different times maintained, 
we 0 an illuſtration no leſs ſtriking of the 


| moral 
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moral nature of the declaimer. There are incon- 
fiſtencies of opinion, and of conduct, which afford 


honourable proof of progreſſive wiſdom. But there 


are alſo inconſiſtencies which no leſs loudly pro- 
claim progreſſive wickedneſs. No inſtance, I be- 
lieve, of departure from ſolemn profeſſions has 
made more noiſe in the world than that of the 
matron of Epheſus. Though leſs renowned, I 


| place befide it, as equal in degree, the example of 


obeſpierre, firſt warmly pleading for the abolition 
of the puniſhment of death, and afterwards judi- 
cially murdering his innocent countrymen and coun- 
trywomen by tens, by ſcores, and by hundreds at a 
time.. Not leſs inconſiftent than either is the man, 
who, after repeatedly devoting an aſſembly, parti- 
cularly conſtituted, to the ſuſpicion. of his fellow- 
citizens, ſhall compliment that identical afſembly, 
as a body in whoſe. political wiſdom and patriotic | 
virtue it were infatuation or deſperate criminality 
not to place implicit confidence. What, if he 


who, at one time, calls upon you by every private 
and public tie to diſtruſt, and at another to truſt, 
ſhall have been ſo circumſtanced as to ſpeak, in the 


farſt caſe, from pure conviction ; in the ſecond, from 
the intereſt of his ambition ? Shall we aſcribe his 
inconſiſtency to the improvement of his underſtand- 
ing, or the depravation of his heart? 

For the Epheſian matron it were eaſy to find an 
excuſe which ſome. readers would accept as a com- 
plete defence, and others would interpret into a 
E. In devoting herſelf to the memory of 

er huſband—in forwarding his corpſe to the poſt of 
infamy, ſhe gave herſelf without reſerve to her ten- 
der feelings. She was a lady of ſenſibility. Amiable 
ſenſibility! who will not pardon the foibles of 
which thou art the occafion? And how many. 
would embrace, as a fiſter by ſentiment, her whom 
nde of heart — firſt into o haſty * , 
es, and 


(6s 1 


Fg 


| and. afterwards into too ſudden forgetfulneſ of 


- thoſe vows ? 

As to Robeſpierre, the murderer, I leave his 
defence, and their own, to the members of that 
Convention which delayed to wreſt from him his 
miſuſed power. I will, however, in juſtice, ob- 
ſerve, that he is not recorded to have brought to a 


trial of life and death any of thoſe who afterwards in- 


culcated the doctrines of ſparing humanity with 
which he ſet out on his way to popularity. 

I hope that when Mr. Sheridan, in anſwer to 
Mr. Pitt (May 7, 1792), aſſerted, that © neither in 
the church, the army, the navy, or any public 
office, was any appointment given, but in conſe- 
quence of parliamentary influence,” he was refuted 
on the ſpot, though that is not reported*; or, per- 
haps, the aſſertion was coufidered as one that might 
be leſt to be diſcredited by its own notorious falſe- 
hood. No man ever inſiſted, like this man, upon 
the neceſſity of the Houſe of Commons having one 
common intereſt and one common feeling with the 
people. Would he ſeduce it from its allegiance of 
ſympathy ? he who had ſo often declared that the 
ſalvation of the country and of individuals from 
utter ruin depended upon meaſures to ſecure this 
legiſlative body againſt complaiſance towards a 
miniſter! _ 

On this part of Mr. Pitt's conduct, I leave general 
reflections to thoſe who have had opportunity of 
obſerving numerous facts. One anecdote I will 
relate. 1 have heard a few others of a like nature 


from the parties principally concerned. When the 


late Dr. Vanſittart, profeſſor of civil law, at Oxford, 
died, the Honourable Dr. W—— happened to be 
in London. He had not, he ſaid, the ſmalleſt in- 
tention to {licit the appointment; but one morn- 


* New Annual Regiſter, 1792, p. 115. | 
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| CS) 
1ng he was ſurpriſed by a viſit from Mr. Pitt, whoſe 
buſineſs was to offer him the profeſſorſhip. Dr. 
W was a modeſt, a well- inſtructed, and, above 
all, a conſcientious man. He had never paid atten- 
tion to the civil law; and therefore he declined ac- 
cepting the emolument, till he ſhould determine 
whether he could ſubmit to the labour neceſſary to a 


| proper diſcharge of the truſt. Mr. Pitt willingly 


ept the place vacant till Dr. W ſhould have 
formed his reſolution ; and took leave, urging the 


Doctor to accept his offer: Dr. W—— did ſo, after 
ſome interval; and he did alſo moſt ſcrupulouſly 


ee the conditions which, in his own mind, he 
ad annexed to the acceptation. I know not if there 
exiſted any other perſon of equal connexions and 
equal expeclations, in regard to parliamentary inte- 
reſt, on whom the office could have been conferred. 
Still leſs can I diſcover whether, if Ulpian had been 
an obſcure and friendleſs contemporary, Mr. Pitt 
would have made the ſame perſonal application to 


him in preference to the preſumptive heir to a lord. 


On the 27th of June, 1794, a day diſtinguiſhed 
by the downfall of Robeſpierre, it was remarked, I 


think, in the Convention, that “men who are 


always talking of their own integrity, do not ceaſe 


to trample that virtue under foot,” No public man 
in our own country, none, perhaps, in the age in 


which we live, unleſs it be the tyrant at whom 
this obſervation was levelled, has preſumed ſo 
much upon the eaſineſs or favourable prepoſſeſ- 


Hons of mankind as Mr. Pitt. None has ſo loudly 
_ Pronounced. the panegyric of his own probity. In 


What degree that nobleneſs of nature, which has 
been ſometimes ſpoken of as proper to the ſoil and 
climate of Britain, has flouriſhed. and what fruits 
it has matured under his foſtering care, is not a 
thing obſcure. We know pretty exactly how far 


«thoſe that have baſked in the ſmile of a ſtateſman, | 


wha. 


J! dh, Dr RN. 
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who has * boldly challenged the manly virtues as 
his portion, can claim affinity with the race which 


ſtands characteriſed as 


— 


« Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul.” 


We can witneſs whether, within theſe few years, 
the ancient Britith ſpirit has beamed from the gene- 


ral eye, or uttered its dictates from the general 


tongue. Who has not felt whether or not we have 
been ſo near reduced to ſervility of opinion before 
a miniſter, that nothiug but his folſies can have 


ſaved us, if, indeed, we are yet ſafe from his 


vices? Is it not a circumſtance of public notoriety, 
whether any one could have called his merits into 
queſtion without ſome hazard of being reviled as a 
conſpirator, at leaſt in will ;—a conſpirator of a 
ſpecies, cruel beyond the neceſſity of his purpoſes, 
and eager to celebrate his ſucceſſes by a Jubilee of 
pillage and maſſacre? 

Mr. Pitt's ſpeeches are remarkable from fingula- 
rity, which ought not to be overlooked by any claſs 
of men in earneſt to know what reliance they may 
place upon him. I have not exactly noticed how 
many of his exordiums and perorations conſiſt of a 
declaration of his feelings. But I am miſtaken if 
any other o our orators will be found with ſenſi- 


bility to continually in his mouth. For an exam- 


ple, I refer to the 4% affair of the debts of the 
Prince of Wales“. Was not this taint of diſinge- 
nuoutneſs produced by anxiety to acquire ſhewy 
talents, and ſpread over his whole mind by eaſy 
ſucceſs and immoderate .. 


* A ſet ſpeech he delivered ks a week after the former edi- 
tion of this pamphlet was publiſhed, furniſhes an example of the 
ſame kind. Reter to any accurate report of the opening of the 
laſt budget, and obſerve with what pomp of W he de- 
ſcribes his . N 
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Nothing in life is more common or copious than 
this vein of language: but obſerve from what lips 
it flows. You will hear it in every circle. In 
relating the misfortune of an acquaintance, the 
. perſons who conceive ſach parade likely to anſwer 
their purpoſe are ſure to conclude by trying to leave 
with the hearer an impreſſion of its effects upon 
their own ſuſceptible nature. Only think what 
muſt have been my feelings on the e, In 
whom will you remark this oſtentation of ſenſibi- 
lity? Chiefly, be aſſured, in the ſwindler, the 
—41 eater, the legacy-hunter, in young men and 
maidens eager to ſell themſelves into matrimony 
with the cripple and the dotard. Of ſuch conſfiſts 
the tribe that diſcharges the dues of benevolence in 
words, and deems whatever can be purchaſed by 
hypocriſy @ bargain. Thoſe who reſemble them in 
plauſibility of demeanour will ſeldom be found ta 
differ much from them in inſidiouſneſs of views. 
Many, I am ſenfible, will be ſcandalized with 
this ſort of perſonal ſcrutiny, on the ſcore merely 
of politeneſs. They will feel it as an inſufferable 
rudeneſs to hint a poſſibility of reſemblance between 
thoſe baſe-born cheats, who having begun by 
courting the people like tribunes, ended by cruſn- 
ing chem like decemvirs, and our 


7 


Memml clara propago. 
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But on ſo ſerious a ſubject men of diſcernment will 
not bring their credulity as an offering to miſtaken 
good manners. Theſe analogies they will not ei- 
ther condemn as illiberal, or {light as unwiſe; nor 
will they ſuffer their prudence to be amuſed by the 
alleged difficulty of ſubſtantiating : a charge of du- 
plicity. The caſe here is in no reſpect the ſame, as 
when an offence ag ainſt ſome criminal law is un- 
oe I. The court of practical common 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe is not conſtituted upon the principles of a 
commiſſion for gaol delivery. It proceeds,, and 
ought to proceed, upon flenderer proofs : but then 
1ts penalties reach not the perſon of the convict. 
'The ſentences it awards are. purely defenſive or ne- 


gative : its code may be nearly e in a 
| — Precept, 


Hic niger eſt; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


Do not give your confidence to fair profe ons, for 
with fuch do impoſtors go abroad. Keep the ſuſpetted 
at a diſtance from your intereſts: and, as the conſe- 
' quences of fraud are more ruinous, and the temptation 
Aronger, be quicker of fuſpicion in public concerns 
than m private. : 
Thoſe everlaſting harangues of Mr, Pitt which 
_ terminated in ſo many abortive propoſitions for the 
redreſs of grievances and wrongs, muſt have left 
ſome impreſſion upon every mind. I am not ab- 
ſurd enough to expect that theie paſſages of his 
life will fimply of themſelves render him an object 
of averſion to “ people of quality, that are born to 
great eſtates.” I touch upon them only as proofs 
of want of will or of ability to accompliſh pur- 
poſes which he repreſented as neceſſary or. juſt. 
The failure is the more ſtriking 1 in a miniſter, WhO 
has found unexampled eaſe in carrying into effect 
meaſures that had nothing in them of the nature of 
redreſs: and I ſubmit it, whether, in the preſent 
ſituation of things, the augury be encouraging. 
He who has deceived or diſappointed one ſet of 
men has, ſo far, given no pledge that he will not 
deceive or diſappoint another. If it be true, that 
ſucceſs makes confident, and practice makes perfect, 
however we may love the treaſon, we have ſurely 
cauſe to regard the traitor with diſtruſt. 
But the hiſtory of thoſe days is as © a tale of 
| other times.” * The ſchemes that diſtinguiſhed = | 
| > "2 


K 
early part of the miniſter's public life ſeem diminu- 
tive, as if thrown into diſtance by the magnitude 
of more recent occurrences. Had Mr. Pitt died fix 
years ago, he would have carried with him to the 
grave the reputation of being equal to ſo trying 
a period. The ſucceſſes of the enemy; the ſudden 
craſh of ſo many flouriſhing houſes at one ſeaſon ; 
the deep injury to public credit at another; the late 
ſcarcity; the preſent want of ſpecie ; our bootleſs 
negotiations for peace; the proſpect of hoſtilities 
not determinable but in the utter ruin of the 
weaker party ; our terrors and diſaſters ; would each, 
in its turn, have done honour to his memory. The 
people would have continually viſited his tomb in 
idea ; and pauſing over every circumſtance of our 
afflicted ſtate, they would have ſaid— This had ne- 
ver happened, had Mr. Pitt but lived] | 
The hiſtorian, as he could not, like the con- 
temporary vulgar, be faſcinated by illuſions inſe- 
| parable from the perſon of the miniſter, would 
ie found in Mr. Pitt's career, had it cloſed in 
1791, ſubject for ridicule inſtead of regret. Pro- 
teſtations of devotion to the people have been much 
too regularly ſucceeded by encroachments on popu- 
lar rights, and by aggravations of public burdens, 
to leave us in any uncertainty about their value. 
In the ſuppoſed caſe, however, muſt not the deaf 
and blind fury of the Britiſh cabinet have infallibly _ 
led an unbiafled thinker to a ſpeculation of the 
following tendency? „We have traced the con- 
tinental deſpots in their firſt movements; and we 
have ſcen that the Wonder of the Iſi“ had not 
genius and magnanimity to avail himfelf of that 
cheap opportunity to exalt his country above all 
ancient and all modern fame. Nevertheleſs, we 
may preſume that a return of his early parhamen- 
tary feelings would have prevented him from per- 
ſiſting, with the inſanity of his ſucceſſors, to ſet 5 
Ti. | | he 


| 1 3 
the forces of the phyſical and moral world at de- 
fiance. If he had not altogether avoided a peril- 
ous conteſt, he would have terminated it, while 
yet he could dictate the conditions of peace. That 
aſtoniſhing reverſe in the internal ſituation of the 
belligerent powers took place by gradations too 
alpable to eſcape ordinary penetration. And for a 
confiderable period, it was not much more dif- 
ficult to ſtop than to detect the progreſs of ruin. 
His country, therefore, has, it muſt be confeſſed, 
abundant cauſe to lament the premature loſs of the 
only member of her councils, in favour of whoſe 
capacity there were any ſpecious appearances, or 
whoſe incapacity had not been evinced by the ex- 
perience of a ſimilar criſis.” To him, who has 
| traced to its formation, or deduced from his con- 
duct, the falſe and hollow ebaracter of the miniſ- 
ter, it cannot be obſcure why he has thus diſgraced 
all conjecture. Spoiled child of unruffled proſpe- 
rity! he could eafily extract out of circumſtances an 
apology to himſelf for miſcarriage in his Ruſſian 
adventure. The reſt was all calculated to fill him 
with a ' perſuaſion, that he ſhould not find in his 
opponents more ſenſe than in his admirers, or 


more ſpirit than in his tools. 


However ſtrenuouſly it may be denied, that a 
depraved heart, elated by the ready ſneces of 
thoſe artifices by which he has managed tor a fea- 
ſon to exalt himſelf and degrade his rivals, furniſhes 


the clue to Mr. Pitt's recent conduct, one truth 


muſt be admitted. That ouR MISFORTUNES SPRING 
FROM THE ROOT OF FATALLY FALSE VIEws, ſtands 
clear of all precariouſneſs of reaſoning concerning 
motives. We have been led, campaign after cam- 
paign, from error to error, from one diſappoint- 

ment to another. After tracing the thorny maze 
till we are famt with labour and loſs of blood, we 

find ourſelves farther from the goal than at ſetting 


out. 
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out. It was to the humiliation of the enemy, if 
not to the diſmemberment of his territory, that we 
at firſt looked forward. We have ſeen the baſe 
of that enemy's power extended by additions more 
than equal to a moderate ſtate; and does not his 
fame in arms, at this moment, tranſcend his high 
traditionary renown*? Such bas been the reſult of 
our military ſchemes. We have tried pacific over- 
tures; and they, in conformity to the ſame rule, 
have ſerved but to rekindle his Hagging animoſity. 
$uch facts deſerve the moſt ſcrupulous examination. 
Their connexion and bearings may enable us to 
comprehend how far an adminiſtration, whoſe 
conduct is made up of theſe diſaſtrous riddles, can 
be our ſtrength in war, or our ſafeguard in peace. 
For unfolding the character of our formidable 
adverſary, there are other good reaſons beſides the 
purpoſe of a compariſon with the conceptions of 
miniſtry. I preſume to think that it has been en- 
tirely miſconceived by a politician, ſuperior to Mr. 
Pitt in the philoſophy of hiſtory by as many de- 
grees as he may be inferior in the practice of in- 
trigue. His eloquent miſtatements doubtleſs quick- 
ened the general eagerneſs of the great to join the 
miniſter. May not the ſame cauſe ftill operate to 
prevent them from deſerting ſo dangerous a leader ? 
In moſt of the tranſactions which hiſtory records, 
the people are paſhve inſtruments in the hands of 
a few individuals, in whom, not only the national 
peculiarities, but the general traces of humanity, 
are pretty well obliterated. It may, therefore, be 
the more difficult, by the help of hiſtorical records, 
to aſcertain the qualities that predominate at large 
in the different maſſes of mankind. Among the 
few inſtances, however, in which they are promi- 

nent and eaſy to be aſcertained, the preſent is to be 


numbered. 
3 Ingentes GALLORUM glorias.— Tacitus. 


While 


* 
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| While the repulſive, genius of the feudal ariſto- 
cracy operated in full force upon other regions, the 
component parts of France were drawn into a de- 
gree of union, and pervaded by a common feeling. 
This as yet rude and imperfectly animated whole, 
the romantic or ſatirical ſtrains of the Troubadours 
and the Courts of Love, ſeem to have informed with , 
new life, and to have impreſſed with an indelible 
character“. The mind of the people, we are 
Certain, was wrought, centuries ago, to a very lofty 
pitch, and if it ever ſuffered depreſſion, it ſoon 
mounted up again to its ftandard elevation. By 
degrees, was formed that habit of enthuſiaſm, in 
which lies the ſtrength and weakneſs, the good and 
evil of the French character. Hence the readineſs 
to fly out beyond the limits within which other 
nations reſtrain both their feelings and the exprefiion 
of thoſe feelings. Hence exceſs of ferocity and 
exceſs of frivolity, virulence of rancour, and wo- 
maniſhneſs of ſympathy. Hence centaur com- 
pounds of the mountebank and the knight-errant ; 
and the ape and tiger traits, noticed by VoLTAIRE. 
To each horrid barbarity, each heroic exploit, each 
ludicrous ſpectacle, exhibited during the troubles 
olf our time, a parallel may be quoted from the 
- annals of every one of the laſt twenty generations, 
The cruſades and chivalry thew this people always 
foremoſt in adventure. Scarce one of their nu- 
merous wars but has had its Amazons. Even 
modern diſcipline cannot rein in the headlong 
heroiſm of individuals. How often have privates, 
officers, and generals, during the preſent conteſt, 
ruthed forward ſingly to encounter the worſt hazards 
of battle! and how many thouſand champions 
without fear and without reproach have rallied round 
the cradle of freedom! To this hour the hiſtory 


* See Mr. Woltman's Hiſt. Eſſay on this ſubject, in Schiller? g 
Horen. for 1795 St. 5. 
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of Joan of Arc retains ſomething of a ſupernatural 


air. Let Joan only united the powers of a religious 


miracle and a maiden hero. Her appearance was 
but an experiment of the effects of gallantry and 
fanaticiſm on a nation, of which we know that, by 
other incentives, it may be rouſed in a maſs, with. 
equal ardour, to expel an invader from its foil. 
In the conduct of their ſuperiors at a former period, 
the poiſſardes had a precedent for their diſguſting 
inhumanity on the day of the Thuilleries. The 
ladies of the court were ſeen, on the morrow of 
St. Bartholomew, to flock in groups round the 
murdered nobles, with whom they had been lately 
coquetting ; and they were heard to jeſt upon the 
appearance of the corpſes ! 

The writer, on whoſe authority we, on this fide 
the water, have been generally content to take up 
our ideas of Jacobiniſm, is fond of enlarging on 
certain recent exhibitions at Paris. No mechani- 
cal means,” he obſerves, ©* could be deviſed in 
favour of this incredible ſyſtem of wickedneſs that 
has not been employed.” . All forts of ſhews and 
exhibitions, calculated to inflame and vitiate the 
imagination, and pervert the moral ſenſe, have been 
contrived.” —* In mockery of all religion, they 
inſtitute impious, blaſphemous, indecent, theatric 
rites, in honour of their vitiated, perverted reaſon, 
and ered altars to the perſonification of their own 
corrupted and bloody republic.” " Burke's Reg. Peace, 
Pb. 99, 100. 

In other paſſages and pamphlets the author has 
more in the ſame ſtyle. But he ought to have 
known, and knowing, he ought to have told, that 
theſe are no devices of the new French legiſla- 
tors.” They have deſcended in a right line from 
loyalty and ſuperſtition to republicaniſm and in- 
fidelity. Theſe ſhapes and ſcenes have ever been 
the j Joy of an ingenious People. Their lively gp 

as 


8 
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bas been accuſtomed, from the dark ages down 


wards, to diſplay itſelf in extra vagancies of a taſte 


. 


baby vie DO. . 

Early in the fourteenth century the ſtreets of 
Paris were ſtrewed and illuminated for a ſpectacle, 
of which a full deſcription would be too ſhocking, 
even for the lax piety of this age. The Son of God 
was ſhewn in one place, raiſing and judging the 
dead; in another, ſaying the Lord's Prayer with 
his, diſciples; in a third, eating ſugar-plums and at 
play with his mother. You had beſides heaven 
and hell; Adam and Eve; in their ſtate of inno- 
cence; here a herd of ſavages fighting over their 
victuals ; there; courtezans diſplaying their ſeductive 
arts. As an accompaniment to all this, a fox was 
exhibited; firſt in the garb of an undignified divine, 
then as biſhop, afterwards as archbiſhop, and laſtly, 
in the attire of the holy father himſelf. The 
reaſon for each ſucceſſive adyance is the greater 
and greater havoc he makes among the pullets. 
But a religious ſolemnity, long and generally cele- 


brated in France, defeats the whole claim of Mr. 


Burke's Jacobin proceſſions to originality. In 
commemoration of the flight of the Virgin Mary 
into Egypt, the moſt beautiful damſel of the place, 
clad in coſtly attire, was mounted upon a richly 
capariſoned aſs. This captivating repreſentative of 
the mother of the Meſſiah was attended by the 
clergy and people to the metropolitan church, It is 
not to my purpoſe to relate how the congregation, 
inſtead of ſaying Amen, exerted themſelves to bray, 
and how much their devotion was enlivened if the - 
aſs ſounded: a genuine note. But it is clear, that 
perſonifications of abſtract entities by - nature's 
ſtatuary, are no Jacobin inventions, but mere 
<« antique pageantries.” And if the age. of chivalry 
be paſt, the enthuſiaſm of the age of chivalry has not 
been extinguiſhed. The ſubjects of a monarchy 

7 F2 Joſt, 


1: as. 


loſt, as we have felt, nothing of their ardour by 


being tranſmuted into citizens of a republic. It 1s 
true, ten thouſand ſwords were no longer ready to 
leap out of the ſcabbard to_avenge a look rudely 
caſt on a beautiful and high-born. dame. The 


_ chivalry of the wearers was, in this inſtance, tem- 


pered by their moral feelings. They had been 


taught (I know not whether by calumnious ru- 
mours) that ſhe was an habitual violator of all her 


public and all her private duties. Liberty, however, 


acquired more votaries than beauty loft. And no 


ſooner was inſult offered to this new object of 


adoration, than there 


e ———— out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords. 


An alteration in its application is no proof that a 
power is loſt or impaired. A miſtreſs may be 


abandoned without detriment to the amorous pro- 


penſity. We every day ſee individuals exerting 
equal ardour in the moſt oppoſite purſuits. If that 


abject devotion to kings, for which the French were 
ſo long the contempt of 9 has * 


renounced, 


And Seine, no more obſequious as he runs, 
Pour at EAT Boux BO x's feet his ſilken ſons; 


ſuch change of inclination does not prove that the 
actuating principle of the French character is de- 


ſtroyed. 
Loyalty conſiſts in attachment to particular po- 


litical inſtitutions, united with a reverential regard 


for thoſe who exerciſe the higheſt functions of 
government. The grand law * of the drama holds 
in this, as it does in many other fituations of real 
life. The unſeen dead letter little moves the po- 


* Segnivs irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 


pulace. 
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pulace. The living perſonage, by appealing to 


ſenſe, gains entire poſſeſſion of the fancy. The 


_ affections eaſily make a ſecond tranſition; and 


loyalty exhibits itfelf not leſs in humouring the 
caprices of the man, than in honouring the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrate. Courtiers and prieſts do 
not fail to encourage this diſpoſition :. greedy of 
preſent favour and the rewards of favour, the 
think or care little about the danger in which their 
officious flattery is involving their patron. 

What is proverbially faid of charity applies to 
loyalty. If this ſentiment be to abide the ſhocks 
of. time and chance, it ſhould begin at home. You 
ought to find, by your own fire-fide, reaſons for 
ſatisfaction with that form of ſociety to which you 
belong. With every other faſhion of loyalty, na- 
tural affection wages an eternal war ; and, ſooner 
or later, will ſhe gain a terrible victory. It is a 
forced and precarious ſtate, when a man is cajoled 


to ſeek his own happineſs in the feelings of ano- 


ther. We have witneſſed in our day the effects of 
this immoral and impious ſtrain of hypocriſy. 
How much better had it been for the race of Capet, 
if the people of France had never been ſo ſunk 
in political ſuperſtition, as to offer up themſelves 
and their children to every whim of glory and 
ambition that happened to enter into the heart of 


their ſovereign! I doubt not, but an indignant 


ſenſe of the groſs adulation paid by his forefathers 


to Louis XIV. has embittered many a Frenchman 


againſt Louis XVI. Nothing is more common than 


this unjuſt transfer of revenge; and our feelings, 
when new, are conſtantly apt to run into exceſs, 


Among the recent converts to Chriſtianity, none 
treated the ſtatues of Jupiter with ſo much in- 


dignity as thoſe who had been the moſt devout 


pagans. And, at the Reformation, perſecution was 
drawn down upon many an unoffending papiſt, by 
2 5 deteſtation 
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| Waden of the ſucceſsful frauds of the old agents 


of popery. 

Upon this ſtatement 1 appeal to the reader's 
prudential* feelings. To the caſe of a people, born 
with a temperament ſo ſanguine, and placed in cir- 
cumſtances more irritating than thoſe which con- 
verted Dutch and American phlegm into fire, how 
would he apply the maxims by which he regulates 
his actions? None but a lunatic would adopt the 
ſtyle of the negro- driver, who is brandiſhing the 
whip over a recovered runaway ſlave. The negro- 
driver himſelf would not let his vengeance ſo freely 
looſe, if he ſuppoſed there was the leaſt chance of his 
ſcurrility and violence being retorted. Nor is there 
any human motive for the conduct of the Britiſh 
miniſtry, but an aſſurance of the ſame kind. That 
they felt confident of having the enemy completely 
at their mercy, 1s poſitively proved by their repeated 
aſſertions. Of theſe aſſertions, which occur in à 
variety of ſpeeches, and in public papers, Lord 
Auckland's hectoring declaration *, with the juſti- 
cative comments of Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, 
forms the moſt curious repoſitory. Mr. Dundas, 
whom neither the general effect of years nor ſpecial 
experience could render wary, chimes in with the 
ſtupid and inſolent temerity of his aſſociates. The 
war muff, he is certain, be fucce/sful and glorious +. 


| They did not truſt to menaces alone. In the true 


taſte of politicians of their leaven, they held forth 


lIures which, to a nation that felt its right and its 


* « Some of theſe deteſtable regicides are now in ſuch a ſitu- 


ation that they can be ſubjected to the ſroord of the law, The reſt are 


{till in the midſt of a people whom they have plunged into an 
abyſs of evils, and for whom famine, -anarchy, and civil war, are 
about to prepare new calamities. In ſhort, every thing that we 
ſee happen induces us to conſider as not far diſiant the end of theſe 
evretches,”” &c. April 5, 1793. See alſo Debrett's Lords De- 
bates of June 17, and Commons Debates of April 25, 1793. 


* Debates, December 19, 1793. 
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power to give itſelf a government, muſt have been 
a thouſand times more provoking than all their 
abuſe. It deſerves remark, that the very ſame 
clumſy combination of expedients had heen tried in 
the laſt war. Lord Hood's proclamation, melted 
into a maſs with Lord Auckland's declaration, would 
form exactly ſuch an alloy as that by which William 
Eden, Eſq. and his fellow-commiſſioners, operated 
upon the hopes and fears of America, N either ſet of 
theſe notable political magnetiſers could bring on 
the deſired criſis. Unluckily their ſubjects wanted 
faith. The one nation was as incredulous to the 
ce ſenſi bility of the coaleſced powers to its dreadful 
ftuation,” as the other to that . benevolence of Great 
Britain which checked the extremes of war, rather than 
 diftreſs a people flill conſidered as fellow-ſubjeds.” I 
do not recollect whether the ſchool treatiſes of _ 
| oratory furniſh a ſcale of inſults. But ſurely the 
perſons, whoſe inſtrufions & could ſuggeſt ſuch com- 
Poſitions, might, by ſome chance, have learned that 
there are natures which nothing ſtings ſo much as 
the arrogance of pretended pity. 
he abſurdity of attempting to ſubdue a loſty- 
ſpirited people, by the brute diſcipline of ſtripes 
and ſops, is now felt by thoſe who could not an- 
ticipate it. Of this ſcheme of policy the conſe- 
quences are not leſs important than obvious. Can 
it be a queſtion, whether one, ſo incapable as Mr. 
Pitt has proved himſelf, of entering into the ſtrongeſt 
feelings of human beings, 18 fit to regulate their 

moſt important relations? Or, are the feelings of 
individuals no longer the ſprings of ſociety? And 
do we in no wiſe riſque the diſorder of the vaſt 
machine, by entruſting it to the hands of a man, 
ee with the force and bearing of its 


Lord Grenville i is ſtated to have ſaid, that Lord Auckland's 


declaration was ir the ſpirit of his inltructions, though not in 
the letter. June 175 1793. 
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wn powers? I aſſume, that the 8 now deſire 
=eay from apprehenfion, as ardently as the poor 
ave long defired it from ſuffering. What then is 
the deſcription of the miniſter, under whoſe auſpices 
the negotiators would meet with the leaſt chance of 
accompliſhing their object? Is it not of him whoſe 
foul-mouthed lives have been reinforced by a 
ſeries of public papers, which, „taken together, 
convey no diſtinct idea, except that of extending 
abſolute power, and encouraging unlimited monar- 
chy “!“ ls it not of him, who to one of the parties 
that are to contract has become leſs deteſtable only 
as he became more contemptible? Without doubt, 
then, it muſt be obvious to common ſenſe, that 
anxiety to remove ſuch an obſtacle to pacification 1 18 
the only ſure token of a diſpoſition to extricate our- 
ſelves from the diſtreſſes and hazards of war. 
But the obſtacle in queſtion is alſo an obſtacle in 
a ſenſe totally diſtin&t from the mere proceſs of 
. Negotiation. Whoever poſſeſſes the uſeful talent 
of tranſporting himſelf by imagination into the track 
of other men's thoughts, muſt become ſenfible, that 
tie preſent miniſter is the grand reliance of the enemy; 
and, conſequently, that his diſgrace would make a 
fironger impreſſion in our favour than the moſt 
vigorous military preparations. Can we flatter our- 
ſelves that the depreſſion of Great Britain, and the 
concomitant elevation of her rival, have proceeded 
at a rate ſo ſlow, and from cauſes 4 obſcure, as to 
eſcape the Directory? Has not that body the ſaga- 


* Marquis of Lanſdowne, Feb. 17, 1794. Some paſſages in 
the papers are categorical enough, as to the intention of im- 
Part a government upon France; and by theſe the French would 

x the ſenſe of the reſt. They (the coaleſced powers) ſee no 
other remedy but the e-eftabliſhrnent of the French monarchy. 
It is for this, and the acts of aggreſſion committed by the executive 
power of France, that awe have armed, in conjunction wKh other 
ee ane Lord Hood, Aug. 23, 1793. 
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city to connect our Weſt India expeditions?, and 
our ſubſidies, with the confiſcation of the ſpecie due 
to the creditors of our national bank ? Cannot they 
trace the laſt calamity to the crude conceptions of 
one overweening mind? Do they not confider it as 
the ſure forerunner of others ſimilar? Are they not 
looking with confident expectation to the ** 
when England ſhall be rendered ſo ſick at heart that 
life ſhall ſpontaneouſly deſert her extremities ? Have 
they not the ſecurity of direct experience, that the 
war cannot long be continued by its preſent conduc- 
tors without our dependencies either dropping off at 
the leaſt touch of violence, or draining the mother- 
country into a ſtate of irremediable exhauſtion? In 
retaliating imitation of an adverſary's councils, they 
may be more intent upon the ruin of England than 
the welfare of France; and, although I do not take 
the reſult of Lord Malmeſbury” s miſſion to be any 
teſt of their feelings, I have confidered them as ut- 
terly indiſpoſed to treat with Mr. Pitt, ever ſince 
they have felt ſecure at home. The ſubſequent 
rapid amelioration in the condition of France might 
well induce them to oblige our miniſter to take time 
to conſummate the work in which he had viſibly 
advanced fo far. Upon this ſpeculation is it impro- 
| bable they will refuſe jm the terms they would con- 
cede to any other man? I ſay any other man, ſup- 
poſing that, in the eye both of the enemy and of the 
byſtanding nations, he muſt rank among the moſt 
deſpicable of politicians. And I propoſe my con- 
jecture to his powerful patrons, becauſe I ſuſpect, 
that ſooner than abandon his poſt he would prove 
falſe to both parts of his nature, and ſincerely nego- 
tiate upon his knees, What, though he ſhould lick 
the duſt from the feet of regicides, whom he has 


* See Mr. Burke's additional half-ſheet of bitter, but juſt, 
invective againſt our expenſive acquiſition of theſe expenſive f 


been 


« tropical cemeteries," Reg. Peace. 
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been theſe five years vilifying? has not his tongue 
; already been employed in offices as oppoſite ? 
| I obſerve further, that, on any ſcheme, the pre- 
1 ſent miniſter muſt henceforth labour under a pecu- 
liar and a moſt ſerious diſadvantage. For he has 
miſtaken the Engliſh no leſs than the French * 

character. 


* have only ſhewn how groſsly he miſtook the Hpirit of the 
French. He equally. miſcalculated their means and their intel- 
ligence. Of his wild errors concerning the effect of the deprecia- 
tion of aſſignats, the theme of ſo many puffy orations, the whole 
world is fully appriſed. We went about aſking when aſſignats 
| would expire, and we laughed at the laſt price of them. But 
| what ſignified the fate of thoſe tickets ?” In ſuch a conteſt, every 
| man, undebauched by intrigue, muſt have felt that the indica» 
| tions of conduct were not to be taken from the credit of paper- 
money, but the pulſes of the ſoul. I ſhould ſuppoſe many coal- 
heavers were inſtinctively certain that the enemy would not give 

| up reſiſtance till they experienced an almoſt total failure 8 

| 


Of man and fteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 


It is, in my mind, quite natural that a ſtateſman who looks but 
to the revenue for the ſtate of the body politic, and at the revenue 
but with the eye of an exciſeman, ſhould commit errors which a 
coal-heaver would have avoided. 

I The miniſter does appear to poſſeſs enough of the common: place 

of natural philoſophy to garniſh his orations with variety of 
allufions. From certain facts it ſeems not improbable that, in 
common with ſeveral of his fellows, he harbours a hUN NIS 
abhorrence of every thing like ſcience. This would imply a two- 
fold diſqualification for conducting ſuch a war as the preſent. He 
could not bring forward the ſcientific ability of this country ; and 
what chance had he of computing the enemy's reſources of offence 

and defence, when ſo great a part of both conſiſted in deep mathe- 

matical, mechanical, and chemical ſkill, and in the talent of ap- 

plying ſuch ſkill? The times required the great expanded mind 
of a VERULAM. | | : 

The temporary ſucceſs of Mr. Pitt's practices at home might 
make him conceit he could produce ſimilar effects by ſimilar 
means abroad. But the French were deaf to his lamentations over 
their evils, and his offers to apply a remedy. They ſpurned with 
high diſdain the exfpuy adupe Wwea, Nor would they be content to 
take what they endured from aggreſſion, and from domeſtic tyrants 
whom aggreſfion raiſed to power, for an effect of liberty. The 
ſcheme of fickening the French of liberty, like all the reſt, pro: 

duced an effect contrary to what the projector intended. It only 

an pl {eh he wo animated 
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character. He muſt have fancied that we ſhould 
hold ourſelves bound to him, whatever might betide 
for better and for worſe; and that we ſhould never 
dream of ſuing for a divorce. But, as is uſual with 
perſons of his claſs, he has undeceived by deeds 
thoſe whom he had deceived by words. Nor will 
an opinion, reluctantly formed upon cloſe acquaint 
ance, be haſtily diſmiſſed. 

It has been juſtly obſerved by Mr. Burke, that 
no war can long be carried on againſt the will of 
the people ;” and that this war in particular can- 
not be carried on unleſs they are enthuſiaſtically in 
_ favour of it.” (Reg. Peace, p. 65.) Whether the 
people are ſobered out of their enthuſiaſm is now no 
longer, I hope, a queſtion. But whatever may be 
their feelings towards any meaſure, diſlike to the 
miniſter who 1s to carry it into effect, would choak 
enthuſiaſm in its birth. Here then is a political 
ſtudy tor thoſe who have adhered to Mr. Pitt as their 
temporal ſaviour—an unpopular war, an obnoxious 
miniſter, an enemy that has waxed ſtronger in the 
. lruggle, a difficulty (approaching to an impoſſi- 
bility) of ſupplies, a ſtate of public credit, com- 
merce, manufactures, and probably of revenue, ſuch 
as threatens a privation of artyficial reſources, and a 
country comparatively weak in natural means of 
carrying on a great and coſtly war. Hiſtory does 
not furniſh the iſſue of ſuch a crifis. But can pru- 
_ dence draw no inſtruction from the nature of things? 
Jam much deceived if it be not the clear anſwer of 
this unerring oracle, that Mr. Pitt cannot force for- 


animated them with fiercer indignation againſt thoſe who inter- 
meddled in their affairs. Upon the merit or demerit of their for- 
titude, I appeal to the opinion that ſhall prevail through Europe 
ia 1800. To their dreadful proviſional ſu. ..*-;* they were, 
doubtleſs, not leſs ſenfible than the pack of Britiſh orators. But 


from the dreary wilderneſs of anarchy, they would not be yelped 
back to the retuge of their old Egyptian bondage. By puſhing 
forward they hoped to emerge i into the land of promiſe. 
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ward without danger of overthrowin g ſociety at 
ſtep. What! will not new burdens, freſh 
vexations, diſtreſs increaſing, and his adminiſtration 
| . ſour more and more the public temper? 
il not difoontent grow more and more importunate? 
Will not he oppoſe to this annoyance rigourous laws 
and ſevere exertions of authority? The probable or 
poſſible termination of this action and re- action, I 
leave to the opulent to conſider, ſincerely wiſhing 
their timely exertions may prevent what otherwiſe 
the chroniclers of Mr. Pitt's revolutionary career 
might have to record. One of his flatterers has 
ſuggeſted to him the deſperate conſolation of a mo- 
nument of ruins. I know not whether this, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, will be his end. But I 
am ſure that neither the enemy, nor neutral mations, 
nor unborn ages, will waſte a fingle figh over his 
fate. 
N o0o point in politics was ever more warmly con- 
teſted, and none has been more perfectly ſeitled, than 
the credit due to Lord North's public talents. This 
- uniformity of opinion ſeems deſerving of the atten- 
tion of that claſs to whom I addreſs theſe reflections. 
Lord North may ſerve as an eaſy and exact ſtandard 
of compariſon for Mr. Pitt. Had his Lordſhip been 
effectually and ſeaſonably employed in this capacity, 
his memory would perhaps have been more uſeful _ 
to his country than his life was injurious. I will 
try if he can now be turned to any account. 
1. Twenty years ago, it was who but Lord North? 
1. Till lately, it was who but Mr. Pitt ?—Pitt 
for eyer! 
2. In Lord North's time, as long as peace was 
Preſerved, the poor laboured, the rich traded, and 
the nation proſpered. 
2. In Mr. Pitt's time, as long as peace was pre- 
_ . ſerved, che poor [aboured, the rich traded, and me 
country: proſpered. | 
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To what, in both caſes, was the national proſpe- 
rity owing ? To what but the induſtry, enterpriſe, 
and genius of individuals, unmoleſted by this wild 
and waſteful work of war? Had theſe miniſters been 
both roaming the deſerts of- Grand Tartary all their 
lives, our proſperity would have been juſt the ſame, 
ſo we had had juſt as much peace. The buſineſs 
of commercial treaties and regulations would have 
been tranſacted full as well by others as by Mr. Pitt. 
But what other miniſter weuld have preſumed to 
ſtand forward as the creator of our proſperity; or 
what other, avowing ſuch pretenſions, would have 
failed to be ſcouted by our inſulted manufacturers 
and merchants as a ſhameleſs charlatan? 

Lord North was e e in his domet. 
| tic relations. 

Mr. Pitt, for what I know, is fo too. of his 
fratetrial affection, a certain bluſhing book once 
bore an unequivocal proof. This fact alone 1s deci- 
ſive of his public integrity. 

4. How did our lords and ladies, our ſquires and 
dames, our yeomanry and commonalty, once join 
in full chorus to Lord North, as a man of buſineſs, 
a capital orator, and an incomparable financier! 
How many thouſand wretches paid with life and 
limb for this fall-mouthed folly! 5h 
4. And Mr. Pitt is, ſuch a man of bse ſuch 
an orator! fuck a A that, heaven forgive 
our ingratitude, We have almoſt. forgotten his noble 
predeceſſor. Doubtleſs, to take money out, of the 
ople's pocket, while it contains any, is an ad- 
mirable feat for a man who has the law for his 
clutch. The late King of Pruſſia uſed to define an 
Engliſh, general, any man you pleaſe in a blue coat faced 
with red. And an Bngliſh financier his Majeſty 
might have defined—any man who can trop heavy 
faxes ina long ſpeech. 
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8. During peace Lord North paid off about ten 
millions of the national debt. In eight years of 
— he added ten pounds fot every pound he took 
** | 
5. During peace Mr. Pitt paid off ſome. twenty 
millions. In five years of war he has added fix or 

eight pounds for every pound he took off 

6. Lord: North's helpmates were Dundas, Jen- 
kinſon, Wedderburne, with ſome others now dead. 

6. Who are Mr. Pitt's helpmates? The ſame 
Dundas, the fame Jenkinſon, the ſame Wedder- 
burne. Were the reſt alive, they would, I doubt 
not, give Mr. Pitt as effectual aid to overcome the 
French, as they did Lord North to overcome the 
Americans. | 

7. This campaign, and that campaign, the Ame- 
ricans, we were told, were to be brought to our feet. 
F. In like manner, according to Mr. Pitt, the 
French were at their laſt gaſp any time for three 
- whole years. At one period they were to be fa- 
miſhed to death. Then atrophy, the paper-palſy, 
and convulſions, were, each in turn, to be their 
end. Alas! that Political Foreſight ſhould ſo rarely 
have had lodgings in Downing-ſtreet. 

8. Laſt war, 

8. And this war, the Britiſh navy has upheld 
its ancient fame. Next war, whether wiſe men or 
fools are at the helm, the national long will be 


Rule, Britannia, rule the waves. 


| Lord North let flip every a for 
| putting an end to bloodſhed. He repeatedly of- 

fered what, ſome months ſooner, would have been 
accepted. 

9. The moſt glorious opportunity that ever oc- 
curred to mortal man for compoſing the troubles 
of the world preſented itſelf to Mr. Pitt! and he 

Was ſolicited to embrace it! He has gone on, 


adding 
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adding negle& to neglect, and how dear will he 


have made his country buy the hard conditions ſhe 
muſt at laſt receive 


10. Neither Lord North, 
10. Nor Mr. Pitt, underſtood, nor would they 
ever learn, with whom they had to deal. On what 


occaſion was either tried, and did not fail, unleſs 


when it was expedient to make a cajoling ſpeech? _ 
11. What the better were the needy and the 
miſerable for Lord North ? | 


11. How many poor men—honeft, poor men 
ever profited by any ſcheme of Mr. Pitt's? From 
1784 to 1792 the wretchedneſs of the poor went 


on uniformly increaſing, and as faſt, at leaſt, as 
the exports and imports. Compare this with Mr. 
Pitt's eternal profeſſions; and if you have a ſenſe 
for human wickedneſs and woe, your firſt feeling 
will be impatience for dead and _—_ nature to 
come and help you to curſe. 


12. Our fathers! your ſons call upon you, in the , 


name of common ſenſe, and by the irreparable evils 
your credulity has entailed upon poſterity, to de- 
clare why, at the commencement ,and during the 
progreſs of the American war, you put confidence 
in Lord North. 

"12. Defirous of an individual's ſhare in the 
welfare, and not in the calamities of my country, 
I wiſhed, five years ago, that the firſt boy, from 
the neareſt blue ſchool, ſhould be miniſter of the 
country rather than Mr. Pitt. I am miſtaken if 
thoſe who refer to the true teſt of a miniſter's merit, 


the domeſtic condition of the whole af can 


condemn this wiſh, as contrary | to pru 
triotiſm. 

13. Lord North never inſtigated the people to 
contempt of one branch of the legiſlature, as then 
conſtituted. Lord North never recommended it 


ence or pa- 


to the people * to aſſemble in diſtricts, becauſe it 


was in vain to lock to parliament for a regene- 
ration 


, 


— — — 


7 


deavoured to form 


i 1 
ration originating within itſelf. Lord North, after 


teaching that nothing honeſt was to be expected 


from a certain body, did never inſiſt that the deareſt 
intereſts of mankind might be ſafely committed to 
that body. Lord North never Net l to cement 
the - nj 6 of * F 


* — —ͤ Y— 


14. Lord North did never boaſt of having viabed 
ublic credit on a rock, and afterwards bring the 


eſtabliſhment upon which — credit depends to 
op A rg 


15. {6rd North never - called Ds oy the indig- 
nation of a great ſuffering people,” and“ the ven- 
geance of the Almighty, upon the heads” of.certain 
perſons, and afterwards joined all that were left 
alive of the ſame junto in a ſyſtem, ſimilarly, but 
far more ſweepingly deſtructive than that in which 


he charged them with the guilt of being a. 
| a} tang 1. e . — 


juſt and pertinent grounds 
of reſemblance, I ſhall addreſs a few queſtions to the 
prudence of the rich miniſterialiſts “. | 


ts landen d ee which I have en- 


*I am by no means inſenſible to the merit of the enlight- 
enced opponents of the miniſter among the opulent and the 
noble. But as their efforts have produced no apparent effect, 
I have all along conſidered the infatuation of the majority as 


the infatuation of the whole. To a perſon not aware that 


ignorance will always misjudge, it muſt ſeem unaccountable that 
the honour of the wiſe, and the benefit reſulting from their 
counſels, ſhould be alike poftbumous—that a North- and a Pitt, 
aiming at an impoſſible end by deſtructive means, ſhould, for a 


ſeaſon, have more influence, even with the devoted populace, 


than a Shelburne or a Fox, a Dundas than a Grey, a Jenkinſon 

than a Lauderdale, a Wedderburne than a Dunning, a Wilber- 

force than a Saville. : 
Did 
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Did ever miniſter, in a country where the right 
of expreſſing an opinion on public affairs was ac- 
knowledged, proceed through ſuch a courſe as Mr. 
Pitt's five laſt years with ſo little interruption ? 

Is it leſs evident that he ſtands fully condemned 
by a vaſt majority of the middling and lower claſſes, 
than that he has had free ſcope to work out his own 
damnation? 

By what poſſible motives, in oppoſition to ſenſe 
and feeling, can this multitude be reclaimed to. con- 
fidence in Mr. Pitt ? 

Would a violent ſuppectſions of ont be 
practicable? would it be ſafe? 

May not the great loſe much more by the conſe- 
quences of a diſtraction of public ſentiment, than 
they can gain from miniſterial bounty ? 

Did they conceive it poſſible that the adverſity of 
April, 1797, could have anda: ſo cloſe upon the 
proſperity of April, 1792 


In a long and W nh ſuit of law, would they 


truſt a ſolicitor, who had miſmanaged all the firſt 
proceedings, with its further proſecution? Or would 
they feel this as an irrefiſtible motive for putting the 
affair into other hands? 


How could French wickedneſs be an excuſe for 


Engliſh folly !? 
Would they have been guided by Mr. Pitt, if 


they nad foreſcen that he would have reduced us 


to our preſent ſtate? 


Would they have acquieſced in each and all of the 


following blunders of omiſſion and commiſſiong; 


In the refuſal to interpoſe, on account of a puno- 


tilio, at the requeſt of Louis XVI. between the 
German deſpots and France. 


In the haughty diſmiſſal of M. Chauvelin ? 


In negativing Mr. Fox's motion for ſending a 
miniſter to Paris? 


In reſuſing to receive M. Marct ? 6 
In 


r 
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In inattention to M. le Brun's almoſt fu pplicating 
letters ? 


In not concluding a glorious peace ates the cap- 
ture of Valenciennes? 

In Mr. Pitt's neglecting ſo many opportunities of 
ſecuring immortal honour, and ineſtimable advan- 
tages to his country, and that probably from ideas of 
conqueſt ſcarce conſiſtent with ſanity ? 


In his not acknowledging the republic when all 
internal commotions were ſubdued? _ 

In leaving the object of the war in perpetual ob- 
ſcurity, and the contradictory maſs of declarations 
without a full explanation ; in conſequence of 
which the enemy muſt impute to us the utmoſt 
malignity of intention ? 


In Lord Malmeſbury's not carrying our ultimatum 
with him to Paris ? 

In inſiſting on the reſtoration of Belgium as an 
indiſpenſablèe preliminary to peace, when we had no 
| probable means of enforcing the condition ? 

In delaying to make the beſt peace that could be 
made at the time being, till the coalition was finally 
_ diffolved? 

In that imbecility which ſeconded the long ob- 
vious defign of reſerving Britain for full and final 
vengeance ? | 

Do the rich miniſterialiſts really look upon the 
ſtate-pilot, who, in defiance of unceaſing remon- 
ſtrances and of the moſt evident appearances— 

project patrium —has perſiſted in running his coun- 
try on the breakers, the fitteſt perſon to ſteer us back 
into calm water? 

Can they imagine that by ſo immenſe a profuſion 
of treafure, and ſuch dreadful havoc of the human 


ſpecies, the miniſter has leſſened one external or one 
internal danger ? 
If not, why do they not unite immediately with 


the people in all legal endeavours to remove him 
from the helm $ mT Do 
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Do they think Mr. Pitt more truſt-worthy be- 
cauſe he has been always ſurrounded by a little 


groupe of pietiſts? Do they not know that the moſt. 


bloody of tyrants had the cant and the leer of a 

modern faint *? Do they ſuppoſe the people igno- 
rant that fraud is oftener 'found under a religious 
maſk than grace? And are not the orgies of the 
late Shrewſbury election, a a proof that methodiſm 
is no ſafeguard againft | the loweſt of the political 
paſſions : ? 


Are the miniſter's d held in ſuſpenſe 


by compaſſion? Doubtleſs this ſentiment will 
affect every thinking mind. When I conſider Mr. 
Pitt ab/ra&tedly, and compare what he is with what 
a wiſe and uncorrupt man in his fituation would 
have been, he fills me with deep commiſeration. 
But I alſo feel the ſame ſorrowful emotions when I 
regard the being, whom ſome critics take to be 


the hero of Paradiſe Loft, as alone in the univerſe. - 


Beſides, it is often an act of the moſt ſincere friend- 
ſhip to force a man from a ſituation in which he 
has diſgraced himſelf. And I am ſure Mr. Pitt 
would be much more the object of compaſſion, and 
much leſs of hatred, in retirement than in power. 


«4 


IN the Gn pages 1 have . upon 
the univerſally received principles of common prus 
dence and morality, to prove to the rich that their 
beſt or only chance of emerging from their preſent 
Nag, h. is to join the reſt of the people in attempt- 
ing to procure a change of miniſtry. I had in- 
tended further to propoſe an eaſy and cheap plan 


II (Robeſpierre) fe fait une reputation d auſtéritè qui viſe 
a la faintete, Il monte ſur les bancs. II parle de Dieu et de 
providence. —Crouneelle caſe is well known, - 
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for ſecuring internal tranquillity in caſe of ſudden 
alarms. As far as regards the country, I have been 
anticipated by Mr. UvrpALE Price, a gentleman 
diſtinguiſhed by his writings on ſubjects of taſte, 
and, 1 ſuppoſe, one of the alarmiſts of 1793. Mr. 
Price, feeling that the miniſter has gone on from 
day to day making our external and our internal 
fituation more inſecure, and fearing leſt © deſperate 
men, in the confuſion which the landing of a 
foreign enemy would occaſion, ſhould be tempted 
to pillage, propoſes to his Herefordſhire neighbours 
the following plan: They ſhould, he ſays, provide 
themſelves with arms; and meet occaſionally on 
Horſeback, without arms or any ſort of martial 
parade, in parties of twenty or thirty, juſt as they 
would ride out on any other occaſion. They may 
thus habituate their horſes to move together, exactly 
as well as if they were armed and accoutred. Both 
men and horſes would be accuſtomed to each other, 
and well prepared for acting againſt a mob. 

The fame plan, applied to cities, with the exclu- 
Kon of horſes, would afford at leaſt equal ſecurity 
with the new volunteer corps, with far leſs trouble 
and expence. The force might be greater, becauſe 
many more individuals would and could walk to- 
gether in an evening now and then in their common 
dreſs, leaving their arms at home. The knowledge 
of their having arms would be a ſufficient check 
upon perſons diſpoſed to ſeize an opportunity for 

general plunder. 

The diſorders occafianed by miniſters being equal- 
ly to be dreaded with thoſe occaſioned by mobs, and 
the damages ſuſtained from the former by men's 
poſſeſſions and perſons, far greater, it ſhould be - 

underſtood that ſuch a ſcheme would indirectly 
ſecure our property and liberty againſt this danger. 

The nature of Mr. Price's excellent plan will ap- 

— pear the ens extracts; * Its great ad- 
n 
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vantage is, that it makes no difference whatſoever 
in the {ituation of thoſe who enter into it, either in 
their Way of living or the general di! poſition of 
their time.” It may poſſibly be propoſed to you 
to have officers appointed by government, or to be 
attached to the Yeomanry Cavalry. In this caſe 
you would, hke them, be hable to be commanded 
our of the county; and fo far from conſenting to 
that, you - ought not to be commanded in it. For, 
in my decided opinion, that would deſtroy the 
whole advantage of our union. Your place is on 
your own premiſes, where your daily occupations 
are equally uſeſul to your country and to yourſelves ; 
and where you are always in readineſs to defend 
what it is your firſt duty and purpoſe to protect 
from every injury, your own and your neighbours' 
Property. The great point, therefore, on which 
your own welfare, and the uſe which you ma 

render to your county, depends, 1s, that you ſhould 
not be ſubject to any military regulations, in any 
ſhape or form whatſoever, but that you ſhould. 
remain preciſely in the ſame ſituation in which you 
are at preſent, under the controul of the laws, and 
the direction of the civil magiſtrate.” —7' houghts on 
the Defence of Property. 

This, I think, will be felt as the only principle of 
interior ſecurity for a country like Great Britain. 
None other is conſiſtent with common ſenſe and 
economy, and at the ſame time efficacious: 
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NorTE, p. 11.—Treaty of Pilnitz. 
15 was in March, 1797, that Lord Grenville, I believe the 
firſt of our miniſtry, publicly diſclaimed participation in 
this famous compact. If the meaſure had not been viewed 
with hopeful approbation or complacency, why was not 
ſuch declaration made while it could conciliate ? | 


* » P. 12.—Apprehenſs on of the Cmſequences 4 engaging 
and perſiſting in the War. 


A great majority, I believe, of the well-informed and 


truly independent perſons in Great Britain fully anticipated 
the deplorable conſequences of the war. Early in 1792, I 


well remember the following lines adhering to my memory 
with that tormenting pertinacity which may be ſometimes 


Y noticed in imperfect febrile delirium : 


O alienate from truth! O ſpirit accurs'd! 
Forſaken of all good ! I ſee thy All 

Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew involv'd 

In this perfidious fraud - contagion rend, 

Both of thy crime and puniſhment,” 


The practices going buſily forward at FN end of the 
ſummer, 1792, induced me then to publiſh a warning to the 
people not to be ſeduced.— I cannot diſcern the unexpreſſed 
wiſhes of the heart. But if I had been miniſter, and de- 
ſirous of getting up an inclination to war with France, I would 
have had that done. which Mr. Pitt's parliamentary adherents 
and perſonal friends actually did. I would have fired the 
people, by appeals to their compaſſion, till they had loſt all 
ſenſe and care of their own ſatety—The people were mad- 

dened ; 


„ 
dened; and what was ſaid to bring them back to their perfect 
mind, merely rendered them outrageous againſt their faithful 


and prudent adviſers. Such was the effect of the publica- 


tion above-mentioned, from which I ſhall copy a few ſen- 
tences. They will ſhew what apprehenſions I entertained 
at that early period. A paper, ſoliciting ſubſcriptions 


for the relief of French refugees, and ſigned by ſeveral re- 


ſpectable names—H. E. Monckton, J. H. Browne, Eſq. 


MM. PP.—Rev. J. C. Woodhouſe, Hordern, Molineux, 


and. Biſhton, W. B. Taylor—is at preſent in circulation. 
Benevolence is doubtleſs a fine quality ; but benevolence, 
when blind, becomes, at leaſt, uſeleſs; and when bigotted, 
it is pernicious. For the ferment of bigotry can convert 
charity into uncharitableneſs.“ 

« ]f it had been intended to inflame the people of Eng- 
land to the thirſt of blood againſt the French, a more artful 


method” (than by ſuch addreſſes) „“ could not have been 


deviſed, Both with reſpect to the diſtreſs of the refugees, 
and the wickedneſs which has reduced them to diſtreſs, full 


ſcope is left to the imagination. And the cauſes of their 


diſtreſs, conſcience and religion, are the moſt affecting you 
could chooſe. I do not charge the promoters of charit 
with a deſign to promote bloodſhed indiretly. But the 


vague, ambiguous phraſes they have ſcattered abroad have 
manifeſtly ſuch a tendency. It was one of the arts by which 


the ſpirits of the people were kept up during the attack upon 
America. It was the way in which the Birmingham riots 
were raiſed. It is the way in which wholeſale miſchief, 
whether internal or external, is commonly produced. Ir 
would, perhaps, be prudent in the panegyriſts of refractory proghs 
to weigh the poſſible conſequences of a war with France.” 


cannot undoubtedly prove that thoſe individual prieſts ws 


| have arrived in England are not conſcientious and religious 
men. But it is reaſonable to believe that the majority par- 
take of the ſpirit of their brethren. And to a large portion 


— 


of the (foreign) popiſn prieſthood, Chriſtianity is believed, 


on good grounds, to be as much foolifhneſs-as it was to the 
Greeks.— Had theſe gentlemen repreſented the prieſts as 
diſtreſſed men of ambiguous or unknown character, I hope 


they would have been equally ſucceſsful in their application. 


"The moſt vicious, it will be univerſally allowed, ſhould not 
be left to die of hunger. Of women and children, of the 


| aged and infirm, the bare mention is a ſufficient recom- 
mendation. 


Notre 


— - My 
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Nor E, p. 44.—Repreſſi an of popular Diſcontents by arbitrary 
Laws, and by Vigour beyond the Law. 


It is ſufficiently plain that, on the part of miniſters, 
nothing will be wanting to tollow out this harſh ſcheme of 
policy as far as they dare. Their paſt conduct affords ſuffi- 
cient proof of their ſentiments. Nothing will convince 
them of the tendency of ſuch a ſyſtem. But thoſe who 
ſupport them from conviction, would do well to conſider the 
caſe of France, as ſtated by Mr. Neckar: ** By perſons 
who are inciting the governments of Europe to haſty mea- 


| Jures of ſeverity, the example of the French revolution is 


perpetually quoted in ſupport of their counſel. Let govern- 
ments but ſtudy that example to determine their opinion. 
They will perceive that the French revolution! is eſſentially 


due to inconſiderate exertions of authority.“ 


After enumerating a variety of arbitrary proceedings, 


and ſhewing that the royal authority was not brought into 


danger by moderation, Mr. Neckar thus proceeds: Let 
perſons then be on their guard againſt puſhing ſovereigns to 
extreme reſolutions, by inſiſting on the French revolution. 
This would be miſemploying appearances to divert their 
attention from the truth. Such reaſoning ſhould be left to 
ignorant or ſuperficial men, who ſee every thing in a cir- 
cumſtance with which their mind is full. —T he real friends 
of kings will employ the ſame language as the real friends of 
nations. Both will ſay to the depoſitaries of ſupreme autho- _ 
rity, that unſhaken firmneſs ſhould be joined to perfect. 
reaſon, and that, in order to riſque nothing by an unlimited 
exertion of power, affairs ſhould be ſagcly conducted. But 
if the finances are in diſorder; if the public revenue has been 
diſſipated beforehand ; if you have only the melancholy 
alternative of depriving the creditors of the ſtate of a part of 
their income, or of adding 10 burdens which the people 
already ſupport with murmurs; in ſhort, if alarms have 
gone abroad, and juſt complaints are heard on all ſides, it is 
then neceſſary to exerciſe with prudence the right of com- 
manding, to attend to the diſcontents which perſons in 
power have themſelves cauſed, and to gain time for reſtoring 
to authority the ſupport of confidence. This is the plan of 
reaſon; and if it be not followed, but governments, after 
committing great errors and wrongs, exert their authority 
with the ſame rigour as when their power appeared to be the 
ſafeguard of public order, they will play a deſperate game, 

and 
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and engage. in a conteſt - of which the iſſue cannot be fore- 


ſeen,” Fr, Revolution, 11. 41. 43.—It would ſeem as 
if this ſolemn admonition had been ſuggeſted by the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of Great Britain. It forms a ſtriking 

contraſt with the raſh practices adopted by adminiſtration, 
and the raſh doArines inculcated by their defenders. See, 
for example, Gifford's Letter to Erſkine, I notice this 
pamphlet, becauſe rumour aſcribes it to perſons in office, 
and I ſee ſome of the periodical publications queſtion the 
_ Exiſtence of John Gifford, Eſq. the pretended author, — 
Crit. Review. for April, 1997: By whomſoever written, it 
may probably be. conſidered. as the manifeſto of the Pitt and 
Portland parties. I have now a copy lying beſide me, 
which was ſent gratis and carriage free from a certain office 
to a Briſtel printer, who, without cutting open a leaf, ſold 
it at a reduced price to a neighbouring bookſeller. Let 
the writers of a pamphlet which has this ſort of forced cir-. 
culation, (p. 199) reproach ERSKiNE's. View | Debrett}. 
with obtaining the credit of numerous editions by inſidi- 
ous management! The practice of abuſing others for 
what we are guilty of ourſelves goes on; as if the ſatiriſt 
had never written— | 


Clodius accufat moechos. 


NoTe—þ: 45. Mr. Pitt did not underſtand, nor would h. 
| ever learn, with whom he had to deal. 9 
However mean might have been the opinion entertained-- 

by any perſon. of Mr, Pitt, as a ſtateſman, his ignorance. 
of human nature, and his incorrigibility, as diſplayed dur- 
ing the preſent war, muſt ſtill have been matter of aſto- 
niſhment. And the. oftener the | ſeries of - occurrences. is 
reviewed in . connexion with Mr. Pitt's ideas, the more 
will this: ſentiment be ſtrengthened.. Such infatuation - 
muſt be witneſſed, in order to be conceived poſſible, 

Certain inſults offered to the Roman Catholics in Ire- 

land are equally inconceivable, but upon the ſame condi- 
tion. In a paſtoral letter to his clergy, Dr. Thomas Huſ- 
ſey, Popiſh Biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore (Dublin, 

Fitzpatrick, 1797), the following paſſages occur: The. 

many compulſory means, lately employed, (and ſeveral in- 

ſtances of them within this very dioceſe, not many days 
ſince) to drive the Catholic * ta Proteſtant places of 
| | | wor- 
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worſhip, alarmed the true friends to the King and his fer- 
vice, and every well-wiſher to the peace and quiet of the 
country. Such unwarrantable ſteps could not make con- 
verts of the Catholic military—it might in time make them 
indifferent to all forms of worſhip, and thereby jacobiniſe 
them upon the French ſcale, and perhaps in the hour of 
danger induce them to forget their duty and their loyalty, 
in order to be revenged of their perſecutors. (P. 5.) 

« If when the ruling party, with inſolence in their looks 
and oppreſſion in their hands, ground them down; even, 
in theſe provoking times, if the body of the Catholics re- 
mained inflexibly attached to their religion, what have you 
to dread, now religious penalties are in good meaſure re- 
moved, and mult ſoon fully be removed? „ That a 
Jux ro, for their own intereſted, or other ſiniſter views, 
may raiſe mobs, to try to throw obſtacles againſt the total re- 
* of them”* (the penalties); „yet all their efforts muſt 

e uſeleſs. The vaſt rock is already detached from the 
mountain's brow, and whoeyer oppoſes its deſcent and re- 
moval muſt be cruſhed by its fall.” (P. 7.) 


NoTEe—þp. 47. I bat Hox EST poor Man ever profited by 
any Scheme of Mr. Pitt's? | 

This gentleman's poor-ſpeech and poor-bill conſtitute a_ 
notable piece of political acting. The obſervations of - 
Mr. Belſham and Mr. W. Wood, of the Kenſington and 
St. Giles's pariſh committees, prove that Mr. Pitt's ſcheme 
would diſgrace an overfeer who had been fix months in 
office. With reſpect to the politician's capacity, the ar- 
gument deducible from this wretched project holds as 
fully as if the country had experienced the conſequences 
which muſt have reſulted from it. And we ſhould not 
forget that, in point of expence, it was, next to a war, the 
moſt formidable undertaking in which the public could 
have been involved. | e | "1 
A conciſe hiſtory of the whole tranſaction ſhould be com- 
2700p in order to ſhew by one deciſive example what a 
riend thofe who contribute to the poor rates, and thoſe 
who are relieved out of them, have in Mr. Pitt. Both 
parties could eaſily judge how far it is likely that he had 
any other motive for interfering in this buſineſs than to 
court popularity by a brilliant ſpeech. Nor was there any 
ſufficient reaſon why he ſhould ſhrink from the danger of 
2 | | com- 
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committing himſelf. However good judges might repro- 
bate his ſcheme, he could not but expect by another ſpeech 
to bring off his reputation unhurt. Things would be left 
to go on as before, and the ſpeech- maker would have the 
credit of juſt and humane ſentiments. - It was playing the 
game which in the caſes of parliamentary reform and the 
flave-trade had turned to ſo good account. 

It is not however to be conceived that any miniſter would 
be unwilling that the nation ſhould be relieved from this or 
that grievance, provided the means of relief do not intet- 
fere with his ambition, But what can we expect from a 
man, entangled in party, and intent upon the maintenance 
of his parliamentary aſcendancy ? Is there a poſſibility 
that ſuch a man ſhould have ſpare energy of mind enough 
to overcome the difficulties that ſtand in the way of every 
conſiderable amendment in the condition of mankind ? The 
experienced Mr. Neckar has well expreſſed himſelf on this 
ſubject. He ſpeaks of a monarch. But the principle is 
applicable by a ſlight change of terms to the caſe of a 
miniſter: It will be ſaid, and by thoſe whom a ſimple 
plauſibility can ſeduce or perſuade it will be believed, that 
the royal authority, properly employed, would have de- 
ſtroyed the moſt inveterate abuſes and overcome every ſpe- 
cies of reſiſtance. But it is not conſidered that power, to be 
exerted with unabating energy, muſt adhere to a will, and 
oſtenſibly adhere. Now, in a monarch, ſuch a will can 
never combine with an idea ſo abſtract and ſo complicated 
as the renovation of a ſyſtem of finance, of adminiſtration, 
or juriſprudence, Richelieu was ſupported in an arduous 
enterpriſe by a weak prince: but this enterpriſe was in 
Perpetual connexion with a purpoſe always underſtood, and 
cheriſhed by kings—increaſe of authority, The miniſter 
who ſubdued the Great, and humbled the Houſe of Auſtria, 
would, doubtleſs, have provoked his maſter beyond bearing, 
if he had called upon him for perſeverance merely to render 
the price of ſalt uniform throughout the kingdom.” (P. 61.) 


THE END. 
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